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CHAPTER I. 
THE MESTIZO AND THE GUERRILLA. 


N Mexico, the 
summer of 1822 
had opened ‘its 
store of warm 
sunshine. ‘For 
long years the 
home of the Cre- 
ole and Chapet- 
one had been rent 
and torn by civil 
wars and petty 
troubles. The 
yoke of the Span- 
ish monarch had 

= ~~ been thrown off, 
but the liberty which the people had looked for 
came not to bless them. Augustin Iturbide 
was now the emperor. He had at first only 
been president, but his ambition aimed at some- 

thing higher, and having gained the voice of a 
vitiated, licentious soldiery upon his side, he 
stepped upon the necks of the people, and 
placed the imperial diadem upon his brow. His 
Sway over the nation had become absolute, and 
the oppressed subjects found that they had gain- 
ed nothing by their change of rulers; but, on 
the contrary, that they had rather lost. 

But Iturbide’s throne stood on the brink of a 
precipice. A few short months had he worn the 
imperial robes, and he found that they sat not so 
easily upon his shoulders as he had fondly hoped. 
There were noble spirits still left in Mexico, and 
the standard of revolt was not long in showing 
itself. The people, used to strife and change, 
gladly joined with the few bold patriots who be- 
gan to whisper of new strife, and ere the half of 
a year had rolled over his imperial head, Itur- 
bide knew that his throne was trembling. Yet 
he grew no better. He still ground his heel 
upon the necks of all those who came within 
his reach, and to his officers and abettors he gave 
the most disgraceful license. The prison doors 
were continually creaking upon their hinges, 
and some of Mexico’s best friends were chained 
Within the damp dungeons. Augustin I. was 
striving to crush the power that opposed him, 
for he would keep the bauble he had gained. 

It was early in the afternoon of a warm, 
pleasant summer’s day that a horse stood upon 
the edge of one of those broad tables of land 
that are stretched out among the mountains of 
Vera Cruz. The horse was a powerful animal, 
of a gray color, and upon his back he bore a 
rider. This rider was a man who could not 
have been far from forty years of age, and his 
complexion and the form of his features, indi- 
cated him to be of the Mestizo blood. He was 
tall and atiletic, and though not massive in his 
build, yet an observer could have seen that 
where his garments fitted tightly the flesh was 
hard and muscular. Especially could this be 
seen in his arms and legs, and then his shoul- 
ders were very thick, even to a slight humping 
of the back. This hump was by no means a de- 
formity, for its very shape plainly indicated that 

it was necessary for the containing of the sur- 
plus muscle which lay about the breast and 
shoulders. Then the hands, which were unusu- 
ally large, looked hard and iron-like. His dress 
was of costly fabric, but very plain—his jacket 
and trowsers being of green silk velvet, without 
any other trimming than a narrow tape of gold 
which adorned the outside seam of the latter. 
Upon his head he wore a broad sombrero, and 
by his side he carried a long, heavy sword. 

Upon first sight our new acquaintance was by 
no means prepossessing, fur his features were 
cold and angular, and then the long, curling 
moustache helped to give an almost sinister ex- 
pression to his face. 


~— —_ 


But upon closer examina- 
tion he might appear differently—for he betrayed 
a certain calm, dignified bearing that could not 
have belonged to a dishonest man. 

The Mestizo had stopped his horse at a point 
where the table abruptly terminated, and where 
quite a steep slope swept away down to a thick 
wood of stout oaks. A wide horse-path led up 
through this wood, and up that path two horse- 


men were coming. The foremost one was su- 
perbly dressed, and the nature of his uniform be- 
tokened him to be a colonel of the imperial 
staff. He was a stout, well-made man, about 
forty years of age, but, despite his gaudy dress 
and his martial bearing, he had an aspect at 
once repulsive and forbidding. His face was 
dark, his nose thick and large, his lips curling 
and sarcastic, his eyes deep-set and restless, and 
his brow low and contracted. Yet he rode with 
a confident, important air, and his cloak, heavily 
fringed with gold lace, was thrown carelessly up 
over his shoulders, leaving his arms and the 
lower part of his body free. 

The second horseman was only a common 
soldier, and followed his leader in the capacity 
of an humble servant. Yet he seemed to bea 
shrewd fellow, with plenty of wit and daring, 
unencumbered by troublesome ideas of truth 
and morality. In fact, both master and man 
might safely be placed in the last category, if 
one might judge from their looks. 

It was evidently for these people that the Mes- 
tizo had stopped, for he watched them narrowly 
as they ascended the hill-side, and he even 
swung his heavy sword clear of the saddle trap- 
pings so that he might grasp it readily in case of 
need. 

“ Saint Jago!” exclaimed the first horseman, 
as he stopped his panting steed upon the edge of 
the table land, ‘this is a long hill, and hard to 
climb.” 

“Yes,” said the Mestizo, to whom the remark 
seemed to have been made, “the way is hard, 
for the path winds around many rocks and ra- 
vines.” 

“Tn faith it does,” returned the first speaker. 
“Tt is nothing but wind, wind, wind,—first over 
a rock—then around a rock—then through a ra- 
vine—and then around one, and then up a crag 
that fairly crumbles beneath the hoof. Why 
should a sensible man live up in such a place ?” 

“Because it is so beautiful when once you’re 
up, I suppose,” said the Mestizo. 

“Very likely. ’Tis a goodly country up here 
—cool and pleasant, and luxuriant, too.” 

The officer looked about upon the surround- 
ing landscape as he spoke, and having viewed 
the scenery, he turned again to the Mestizo. 

“Do you live about here ?” he asked. 

“Te.” 

“And know you where Don Miguel Truxillo 
lives?” 

“Yes,” replied the Mestizo, pointing off to 
the westward with his finger, “that is his dwell- 
You can just see the broad piazza through 
the trees.” 


ing. 
[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


The officer looked in the direction pointed 
out, and a look of satisfaction came over his 
features as he saw how near he was to the place. 
But the Mestizo regarded him with a keen, scru- 
tinizing look, and it was evident that his thoughts 
were not of the most pleasing character. 

“Do you know anything of Truxillo's fam- 
ily ?” asked the officer, throwing his cloak back 
from his shoulders, and thereby exposing the 
insignia of a cavalry colonel. 

* Something,’”’ was the Mestizo’s reply. 

“T think there is a fair senorita lives beneath 
his roof ?”’ 

“His grandchild lives with him.” 

“ Ah—yes—it is she I mean. Think you I 
shall find Don Miguel at home ?” 

“ Yes, I think you will.” 

“ Then come along, Pedro,” said the colonel, 
turning to his servant. 
short, and we’ll soon find the wherewith to wet 
our dry lips and fill our empty stomachs.” 

Thus speaking, the colonel spurred up his 
beast, and his man followed his example. The 


” 


‘The distance is but 


shook his head with a dubious expression as he 
saw them galloping off towards the nobleman’s 
dwelling; but he did not gaze long, for his at- 
tention was soon attracted to another quarter. 
Another horseman was coming up the hill, but 
he was totally unlike his predecessors, both in 
dress and personal appearance. He was a pow- 





erfully built man, of a noble, generous, frank 


| 
| 





Mestizo watched them as they departed, and he | 


ing anything good. 





countenance, and dressed in a garb such as was 
worn by the patriot guerrillas of the times. He 
must have seen half a centary of life, at least, 
for his hair was streaked with silver, and the 
hand of time had traced long furrows upon his 
brow. Yet he was straight and firm in his car- 
riage, and he held his saddle like one who was 
used to it. Ashe drew near, the Mestizo re- 
garded him with deep interest, and it was plain 
enough to be seen that he experienced a sort of 
strange awe as he gained a full view of the fea- 
tures of the coming horseman. 

“Ah, Aldamar,” said the new-comer, as he 
stopped his horse, “you seem to be standing 
watch here. Has any one passed you?” 

“ Yes,” returned the Mestizo. ‘Those two 
men passed. You can see them yet if you look 
sharp.” 

He pointed toward the spot where the two 
horsemen were just disappearing among the 
shrubbery, and the guerrilla looked that way. 

“Yes, yes—I see them,” he said, while his 
dark eye flashed. “They passed me on the 
plain, and I thought their steps were bent this 
way. Do you know them?” 

“No; but I do not like their looks.” 

“ And you will like them less if ever you be- 
come acquainted with them.” 

“ Then you know them ?” 

“Yes ; 1 know the master, and of course the 
servant is of the same stamp, though perhaps on 
a smaller scale. I think you are faithful to the 
interests of Don Miguel.” 

“I am,” replied the Mestizo, with a firm, 
compact utterance. 








looking after, and I wish that you would so 
watch his movements that you can report them 
to me if I should desire to know them.” 

The Mestizo promised obedience, and the 
guerrilla was about to turn away when the other 
detained him. 

“You must excuse me,” said Aldamar, with 
some hesitation in his manner; “but there is 
one question I wish to ask you. You are a 
neighbor, and we meet often, and yet Ido not 
know your name.” 

The guerrilla smiled, but was silent. 

“Would you have any objections to giving 
me the information ?’’ continued the Mestizo. 

“O, not in the least. You may call me Bo- 
quilla; and if others ask you concerning me, 
you may tell them the same.” 

Aldamar looked sharply into his compan- 
ion’s face, and if he doubted the reality of the~ 
name he had heard, he did not say so. Of one 
thing he was assured—the guerrilla was a man 
who could mean no wrong, and in whom there 
could be no danger in placing the fallest éonfi- 
dence; but yet Aldamar was not satisfied. 

“Ts there anything else you would ask ?” re- 
sumed the guerrilla, seeming to notice the Mes- 
tizo’s inquisitive look. 

“No,” replied Aldamar; “nothing that I 
have any business to ask; only there are some 
people who have asked me who and what you 
were.” 

“ And what did you tell them ?”’ 

“That I knew nothing about you.’ 

“Then I hope you will make the same an- 
swer when the same question is asked you again. 


DON JUAN CALLEJA AND ALDAMAR THE MESTIZO. 


“So I had thought,” resumed the guerrilla ; 
“and I think you may now have a chance to 
show your love. That man is Don Juan Calleja, 
and he is one of Iturbide’s basest tools. Did 
you never hear of him ?”’ 

“Ay, Ihave heard the name,” answered Al- 
damar, “and I fancied it was he as soon as he 
asked me the way to Don Miguel’s house.” 

‘Then let me advise you to watch him most 
narrowly. It may be possible that he means no 
harm, but I know that he is incapable of mean- 
If you love your old mas- 
ter be sure that Calleja does not escape your no- 
tice while he is about the premises ; and you had 
better keep a watch, too, upon that servant of 
his, for I fancy his fingers are as light as his 
conscience is dull and easy. Just keep your 
eyes open, and Truxillo may have renewed oc- 
casion to bless you.” 

“T will do so,” returned Aldamar, in a low, 
meditative tone; and as he spoke he regarded 
his interlocutor with a keen, inquisitive glance. 

“ Have you any idea what the fellow is after ?”’ 
the guerrilla asked, after a short silence. 

“Yes; Ihave my thoughts on the subject.” 

“ Will you tell them to me?” 

“Certainly. I think he is after the lady Isa- 
bel.” 


“Aha!” uttered the questioner, with a pro- | 


longed emphasis; “that’s the game, is it? I 
have seen a young senorita in Don Miguel’s 


garden—a girl as beautiful as the blushing roses | 


that grew about her. It is she, is it?” 
“Tea.” 
“ And is she rich ?” 
“ Yes—very rich. 

a million of dollars in her own rizht.” 

“Then you may rest assured that he will need 





She holds more than half | 


| the wealthiest men in the country. 


| These are troublous times in Mexico, and he 


only is safe who is either dishonest or unknown. 
No offence, I trust.” 

“<Q, not at all,” said the Mestizo. 

“We may meet again ere long, and in the 
meantime be sure that you keep an eye open 
upon the movements of Don Juan Calleja and 
his man.” 

As Bogquilla thus spoke he turned his horse’s 
head and started off towards the neighboring 
mountain. Aldamar watched him until he was 
out of sight, and then he tarned his own horse 
towards the dwelling of Don Miguel, and as he 
rode slowly on towards home, he meditated 
upon what he had heard, and resolved to follow 
the instructions he had received. 





CHAPTER II. 
ISABEL. 


SitvaTep upon the brow of a gentle hill that 


arose from the wide table land was the dwelling | 


of Don Miguel Truxillo. It was a magnificent 
spot for a comfortable home, and the extensive 
range of buildings was worthy of the place. 
Through the open spaces between the great 
trees in front of the buildings could be seen the 
wide plains of Vera Cruz, and away off in the 
distance, where the sky seemed to rest upon the 
edge of the earth, could be seen by the strong 
eye, in a clear day, the blue line of the great 
guif. All that wealth could procure towards 


luxurious ease and comfort was manifest about | 


the place, and the most excellent judgment, too, 
was displayed in the order and arrangement of 
things upon the premises. 

Don Miguel was a Creole noble, and one of 
He was well 





advanced in years, for he had counted more than 
three-score winters since his natal hour, and 
though he yet enjoyed the best of health, yet he 
was not so vigorous as some men are at that 
age. His hair was white, and his brow was 
deeply furrowed, yet his eyes were bright, and 
his mind was clear and sound. Strange as it 
may appear, he had managed to get along in 
life without being seriously disturbed by the nu- 
merous revolutions that had been going on 
about him. Though his sympathies were with 
the Republicans, yet he never became a parti- 
zan. He was naturally timid, and to save him- 
self from trouble he had paid liberal tithes to 
whatever party or person happened to be in 
power. In his soul he hated Augustia Iturbide, 


but he had not the courage to make it known, » 
so he paid his tax, and acknowledged Iturbidé ©. 


as the rightful emperor. From this we ma e 
see something of his nataral disposition and 
character. Strictly honest, upright, trathful 
and affectionate, but with a timidity that some- 
times almost unmanned him. 

The old noble received Don Juan Calleja 
with the most flattering respect, and spent the 
remainder of the day and a part of the evening 
with him. Their business seemed to be of. im- 
portance, and it must have been something 
somewhat startling, too, for Don Miguel might . 
have been observed several times to even ven- 
ture so far as to expostulate with the fire-eating 
colonel. 

It was well into the night when Calleja retir- 
ed, and Don Miguel was left alone in his study, 
for here it was that the old man spent most of 
his time when indoors, 
and he had everything 
fitted up to suit his exact 

amid his 
books and papers, he sat, 
leaning forward in his 
chair, with his elbows 
upon the edge of the ta- 
ble, and his brow resting 
upon the palms of his 
hands. He had been sit- 
ting thus some ten or fif- 
teen minutes, when he 
was aroused by the en- 
trance of some one, and 
he started up. It wasa 
girl who had disturbed 
the old man’s medita- 
tions—a dark-eyed, beau- 
tiful maiden, who had 
seen some nineteen years 
of life. She was of me- 
dium stature, with a com- 
plexion somewhat light- 
er than the majority of 
her country-women, and 
as lovely as the angel 
which Hope sometimes 
paints for us. Every line 
of her features may not 
have been faultless in 
their symmetry, but it 
was an inward beauty 
which shone with the 
most effulgence. She was 
one of those persons who 
| grow more beautiful and lovely as we become 
| acquainted with them—full of excellent points 
| which are to be known and appreciated ere all 
the beauty is apparent. 
Such was Isabel Truxillo, She was the only 
child of Don Miguel’s only son. Her father 
| had been killed twelve years before while fight- 
ing against the royalists, under the lead of Hi- 
dalyo, and since that time she had found a home 
with her kind old grandfather. Her mother she 
lost when she was only an infant, so that her 
grandfather was now the only near relative 
whom she had living. She was wealthy—very 
wealthy—fur, independent of her grandsire’s 
property, her father had left her the undisputed 
heir to more than half a million of dollars. 
“Ah, Isabel; are you up so late as this?” 
uttered Don Miguel, as he noticed the maiden. 
“Yes,” she replied, approaching her grand- 
sire, and leaning over his chair. “I did not 
feel like sleep until I had seen you.” 

“You might have seen me in the morning, 
my child,” said the old man, apparently very 
uneasy. 

“QO, I could not wait until morning. I could 
not sleep until I had seen you.” 

Don Miguel looked up into the maiden’s face, 
but he did not speak, and in a moment more, 
Isabel resumed. 

“T wished to ask you about the man who has 
been to see you this afternoon.” 

“ He is here now, my child.” 

“IT know it, and for that reason was I the 
more particular to see you this evening. Now 
tell me what that man is doing here.” 

“ He has come on very important business,” 
replied Don Miguel, with some hesitation. 

“T know that,” said Isabel, moving around 
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and taking a chair by the side of her grandfa- 
ther. “I know that his business, must be im- 
portant.” 

“ So it is, my child, and when it is concluded 
you shall know all about it.” 

“ Ah, but I would know now, for I think that 
it is business which concerns me. Is it not 
so?” 

“Yes, Isabel,—it is,” the old man replied, 
with an effort. 

“Then of course I should, understand it. 
That man is Don Juan Calleja, is he not ?” 

“Ton” 

“And has he not come here to demand my 
hand in marriage *” j 

The old man started, and moved uneasily in 
his chair. 

“ Answer me,” the maiden continued. “If 
you love me, answer me truly, and without hesi- 
tation. Has not Calleja come to demand my 
hand ?” 

“ He has, my child.” 

And have you hesitated in your answer ?”’ 

Don Miguel passed his arm around the fair 
girl’s waist, and drew her upon his bosom. He 
was deeply affected, and he trembled violently. 

“« My sweet child,” he said, in a low, tremu- 
lous tone, “I had but one answer to make. 
Don Juan has come to claim your hand, and 
from me he demands it.” 

“And you of course told him that he could 
not have it,” uttered Isabel, keeping up her con- 
fidence with a strong effort. 

“Ah, my dear child, I could tell him no such 
thing. It lays not in my power to refuse him 
the boon. I wish it did.” 

“Not in your power !” repeated Isabel, hold- 
ing her breath with fear. “ Not in your power!” 
she said again, gazing imploringly up into her 
grandsire’s face. “ O, you do not mean so!” 

“ Alas! sweet one, it is even so. I cannot 
refuse him !” 

Isabel started to her feet, and placed her hands 
upon the old man’s shoulders. She remembered 
away back in the dim and dusky past, a scene 
that was not wholly worn from her mind,—it 
was a scene where there were the fluttering of 
priestly robes, and the glittering of golden taper 
sticks and images. Her father was there, and 
so there was a dark form of whom she was re- 
minded by Juan Calleja. She remembered that 
that dark face was turned upon her then, and 
that she received a kiss upon her childish brow. 
She called it all back to her mind as she stood 
there with her hands upon her grandsire’s shoul- 
ders ; but it seemed a wild, fanciful scene, and 
she shuddered lest the worst she could imagine 
should be real. 

“Alas! my sweet child,” resumed the old 
man, “I fear your fate is fixed !” 

* But tell me of it,” uttered Isabel, striving 
to appear calm. ‘“ Let me know how the mat- 
ter stands. Do not deceive me, for I would 
know all, even though the end were death 
itself!” * 

“Do you not know what transpired some 
twelve years ago?” asked Don Miguel, speaking 
more calmly. 

“T have a dim recollection of a strange, dark 
scene,” returned the maiden, with a cold shud- 
der. “It was in a church—for I remember the 
great dark aisles, and the glittering ‘altar, and 
the robed priest ; but I cannot call fully to mind 
all its purport. Tell me.” 

“T am glad you recollect even so much as 
that,” said Truxillo, “ for the rest will be easier 
to tell. You remember of course that your fa- 
ther was one of Hidalgo’s firmest supporters. 
Don Juan Calleja was also with him in the Re- 
publican cause. He was a major in your fa- 
ther’s division. At the taking.of Guanaxuato, 
your father was wounded and taken prisoner, 
and the royal governor of the city, Riano, had 
led him out to be shot, when Calleja came up 
with a company of his men and saved him. 
Calleja did’ this solely for the reward which he 
hoped to gain, as he afterwards confessed ; but 
your father supposed it to be a deed of pure 
friendship, else he never would have done what 
he afterwards did. He would have rewarded 
the saviour of his life in money, but he would 
have done nothing more. As it was, he looked 
upon Calleja as a noble friend, and he gave iato his 
hands his dearest earthly treasure. You were at 
that time only seven years of age, and yet your 
father resolved that you should become Calleja’s 
wife. The major was pleased with this, for it 
secured to him all your parent’s wealth, and as 
you even then gave promise of being a beautiful 
woman, it gave him the prospect of a lovely 
young wife. 

“But there was one difficulty, and this Don 
Juan pointed out. If Isabel Truxillo should 
chance to die before arriving at the age of ma- 
turity, he would lose the wealth that was prom- 
ised him. Your father resolved even to obviate 
that difficulty. He was impulsive and generous, 
and he did not stop to consider the magnitude 
of the deed he was about todo. He felt him- 
self to be under the deepest obligations to Don 
Juan, and he also believed that man to be all 
that was pure and good. He might have known 
better if he had only taken time to consider ; 
but he did no such thing; he allowed his first 
super-generous impulse to govern him, and you 
were sent for. In the cathedral of Guanaxuato 
you were pledged to Don Juan by the solemn 
rites of the church. You were so pledged that 
he became the sole master of your property on 
your father’s death. 
corded in the archives of the church, and I 
know not what power, save death, can undo 
what was then done !”” 





Isabel Truxillo sat back in her chair, and 
buried her face in her hands. She did not weep, 
but seemed rather to be stunned by what she 
had heard. It produced for the time a sort of 
deadening influence, and her energies were: all 
hushed. But at length she gazed up into her 
grandsire’s face, and in a tone very low, but per- 
feetly calm, she asked: 

“ Am I, then, Don Juan Calleja’s wife ?” 

“Not exactly his wife, but yet bound to him 
as such. By the laws under which the contract 
was made you are his affianced bride, and the 
contract can only be broken by the mutual con- 
sent of both parties. It was a sacred oath, made 


This was all done and re- | 
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by both, and nothing can be more binding.” 

“But I made no oath,” whispered Isabel, 
mechanically. 

“No; but your father did, and he was your 
legal representative.” 

“ And I have not known of this before.” 

“T have not mentioned it, my child, because I 
had hoped that Don Juan would never come to 
claim you. He has been engaged in all the civil 
broils that have occurred, and part of the time 
he has been a fugitive, hidden from the viceroys 
among the rough passes of the Cordilleras. I 
have hoped that some chance bullet or lance 
would find his life; but I have hoped in vain. 
He has joined with Iturbide, and he is now one 
of that tyrant’s firmest supporters. He has 
reached a position of power and influence, and 
now he has come for his wife.” 

“And so you think he will take me if I ob- 
ject?” 

“ Yes. I knew what would be your wish, for 
I knew the nature of the man, and I asked him 
to leave you free ; but he will not do it.” 

“If my fortune is his, let him take it. Per- 
haps he will take the money, and let me go.” 

“No, ng Isabel,” said the old man, with a 
sad shake of the head, “ I asked him to do that, 
but he will not consent to it. It is the wife he 
wants.” 

“And my father has left me to such a fate! 
But O, there must be some means of escape! 
The same laws may not be in force now, since 
the government has changed.” 

“Ah, my child, that is an ecclesiastical law, 
and has not been changed; and then at this 
present time Don Juan has the emperor on his 
side.” 

“And Calleja will see me on the morrow ?” 

ole.” 

Isabel Truxillo arose from her chair, and 
walked slowly towards the door. Once she 
turned and looked towards her grandfather. 
The rays of the great hanging lamp shone full 
upon her face, and the old man started as he 
saw how strangely she looked. She seemed 
more like some statue of alabaster, clothed in 
silken robes, than she did like a human being. 
Her large dark eyes looked deep and lustrous, 
but yet there was a strangeness about them that 
almost struck the beholder with awe. Her 
hands were folded upon her bosom, and her long 
dark curls swept back upon her white shoulders 
in a wild, unconfined mass. She gazed for a 
moment upom the aged man, but she did not 
speak. Once her lips opened, but they were 
silently closed again, and then she turned and 
left the room. 

The maiden sought her own chamber, and 
having knelt before the small golden crucifix 
that stood upon a marble pedestal in one corner 
of the room, she prayed to God and the holy 
mother for,counsel and assistance. No tears 
had yet been shed, nor had she groaned or mur- 
mured over her fate. She was by nature a calm, 
bold girl, with a heart as strong and brave as it 
was true and faithful. She knew that she was 
bound by earthly laws to a hard, cruel fate, and 
now that she had reflected calmly upon it, she 
knew that it would require some powerful exer- 
tion to throw off the yoke. There was only one 
source of hope beside—she had not yet spoken 
with Don Juan. Perhaps she could persuade 
him to give her up. Her young heart’s hopes 
were not yet all gone—it did not seem possible 
that she was to be so utterly crushed—and she 
allowed herself to hold the torch of hope still 
before her. She was capable of strong resolu- 
tion in time of need. 


CHAPTER III. 
CLOUDS. 

On the morning following the interview be- 
tween Don Miguel and his grandchild, the latter 
arose early and walked out into the wide garden 
back of the buildings, and by her side walked 
her maid—a young Creole, named Inez. The 
latter was a bright-eyed, small girl, not more 
than seventeen years of age, and in her counte- 
nance she betrayed a vast deal of shrewdness 
and ready wit. She was most ardently attached 
to her fair mistress, and she would have even 
laid down life itself in her behalf. She had 
learned why the dark-looking officer had come 
to the dwelling of Don Miguel, but she had as 
yet offered no opinion upon the subject. 

There was one thing in the situation of Isabel 
which her grandfather did not know of—it was 
something which the maiden had never whisper- | 
ed to any one, but yet which Inez knew. She 
had learned it through her own quickness of ob- 
servation, and she was now thinking of it. 





“Isabel,” she said, looking up into the pale 
face of her mistress, and speaking almost in a 
whisper, “does Francisco know anything of 
Calleja’s claim ?” 

‘Francisco! uttered the maiden, starting 
suddenly, and blushing till the rich blood mount- 
ed to her very temples. 








“Ay,” returned Inez, without seeming to no- 
tice her qistress’s manner. “ Does he know 
anything of this strange claim which Calleja has 
upon your hand ?” 

“And what if he did?’ asked Isabel, trem- 
bling violently, and dropping her eyes. 

“Why,” said the girl, looking at first a little 
surprised, but instantly showing a gleam of in- 
telligence, ‘ you know how deeply interested he 
must be in this thing.” 


“ Interested !—he interested !”’ 

“ Yes, 

Isabel raised her eyes to her companion’s face, 
and after a few moments of thoughtful silence, 
she said : 

“ What do you mean, Inez?” 

“ Ah, my dear lady,” replied the girl, shaking | 
her head slowly and expressively, ‘I am not | 
blind. I know that Francisco loves vou even as | 

' 
| 
| 
| 


Francisco Moreno, I mean.” 


he loves his own soul, and if you do not love 
him in return, then I have judged you most 
falsely. But I know that I am not mistaken. 
You do love the young man.” 

Isabel’s eyes again drooped, and she trembled | 
more than before. Then she stopped in her | 
walk and laid her head upon her companion’s | 
shoulder, and the warm tears rolled down her 
cheeks. They were the first tears she had shed, © 


for now her heart was touched where all its 
stores of hopes were laid. 

“Inez,” she murmured, ‘‘ you have guessed 
the truth ; but mention it not. Francisco knows 
nothing of it. O, how shall I tell him the terri- 
ble truth ?” 

“You have not seen Don Juan yet,” suggest- 
ed the girl. 

“True; but I fear he will not bend.” 

“ Then tell it all to Francisco, and seek his 
aid,” continued Inez, with a tone and look of 
assurance. “ Perhaps you may find help in him. 
He is—” 

The girl’s remark was cut short by the ap- 
pearance of a servant, who announced to Isabel 
that she was wanted in the house. 

“ Remember,” whispered Inez, as her mistress 
turned away to obey the summons, “ you have 
friends.” 

Isabel smiled a faint return of gratitude, and 
then moved towards the house. In the hall she 
found her grandfather, where he was pacing up 
and down with uneasy, nervous strides. He 
took the maiden by the hand as she entered his 
presence, and in a low, encouraging tone, he 
said : 

“ My dear child, Don Juan Calleja wishes to 
see you. He seems to be cheerful this morning, 
and I hope you will find him really a better 
man than we have been led to believe him. Re- 
member, too, that it is your father’s wish, and 
let this strengthen you.” . 

“ One question before I see him,” murmured 
the fair girl, in a sort of choking tone. ‘ Does 
Don Juan mean to take me with him now ?” 

“No. He only has come to assure himself 
that the boon is his.” 

“Then he will go away and leave me here 
yet a while longer.” 

‘* Yes—so he proposes.” 

Isabel seemed much relieved, and having re- 
ceived a kiss from her aged guardian she turned 
towards the door that led to the principal draw- 
ing-room. The old man led the way, and in a 
moment more the maiden found herself in Don 
Juan’s presence. Truxillo introduced her, and 
then withdrew. ; 

For a short time, Isabel remained standing 
there in the centre of the floor. She dared not 
raise her eyes,—or she did not raise them,—for 
a whirl of wild, overpowering emotions were 
possessing her. She knew that she was in the 
presence of the man who had so suddenly come 
across her life-path, but she could not yet sum- 
mon the resolution to look him in the face. At 
length she heard a light, cautious footfall—it ap- 
proached her—there was 4 warm breath upon 
her cheek, and when she began to shudder a 
hand was laid upon her arm, and her name was 
pronounced. It was a low voice that spoke, but 
it sounded harsh and constrained. She raised 
ker eyes, and found the gaze of Don Juan fixed 
upon her. It was with the utmost exercise of 
her self-control that she refrained from crying 
out when she thus beheld the face of her com- 
panion. It was so coarse—so dark—so sinister 
in its expression—it was so cold of heart, and 
yet so glaring of passion. Those. curling lips, 
that thick nose, those deep-set gleaming eyes, 
that low, overhanging brow,—théy all spoke 
plainly of the man. Isabel shuddered, and 
while she shuddered, she sank into a seat. 

“Fair senorita,”* commenced Don Juan, so 
struck with the marvellous beauty of the maid- 
en that he had not noticed her’peculiar manner, 
“T suppose your grandsire has told you of my 
coming, and why I have come.” 

“Yes, senor,” she replied. 

“ And from what he has told me I am led to 
judge that you were not fully acquainted with 
all the circumstances of our peculiar union.” 

“ No, senor—indeed I was not,” uttered Isa- 
bel, with considerable decision. 

“But you must have remembered something 
of it—did you not?” 

“Yes; I had a faint recollection of the scene, 
but I had lost its import.” 

“Your grandfather should have kept you in 
mind of it. In that respect he has been most 
negligent. But perhaps it matters not now, for 
he assures me that you have not fixed your af- 
fections upon any one else.” 

Isabel turned pale at these words, and the 
tremor that shook her frame was so apparent 
that Don Juan noticed it, and a quick flush— 
a dark, cloudy emotion—passed over his fea- 
tures. 

“ Did he not speak to me the truth ?” he ask- 
ed, in a hoarse, terrible whisper. 

Poor Isabel!—she knew not how to answer. 
She did not even wish to speak falsehood to the 
man before her, and yet for the moment she 
feared to speak the truth. The thought that she 
might bring down some vengeance upon the 
head of her old grandparent, should she confess 
the truth, at first withheld her, for she knew that 
Calleja was capable of dark doings—she could 
read it in every lineament of his features. But 
then, again, perhaps if she were to confess all, 
the dark man might release her. He might not 
want a wife whose strongest love was elsewhere 
centered. 

“ Did Don Miguel speak to me the truth?” asked 
Calleja a second time. 

“ He spoke what he believed to be the truth,” 
returned Isabel, starting at the terrible force of 
the man’s voice. 

“Ah! and are there scenes behind the curtain 
which he knows not of? Speak plainly, lady, 
for I must know all.” 

For the moment, Isabel felt like resenting the 
cool freedom of her companion—the peremptory 
manner of his speech cut her to the soul, and 
her proud spirit rebelled ; but she had judgment 
as well as courage and pride, and she knew that 
her own good demanded that she should be 
subordinate for the present. 

“TI have no desire to deceive you, senor,” she 
said, “for Ihave done nothing that I deemed 
out of the way, or that I could have well avoid- 


; ed, and I must tell you plainly that if I ever be- 


come your wife it will be without a heart to give 
you.” 

Don Juan started up from his chair; but he 
sat quietly back again, and while a dark smile 
worked upon his features, he said : 

“YT am sorry for that; but you will be the 





greatest sufferer. You are even now, to all in- 
tents and purposes, my wife, and you must be 
aware of what will be your situation when your 
husband knows that he possesses not your whole 
heart; but perhaps this will wear off. Who is 
it that has gained your love ?” 

This was a question which Isabel had been 
expecting, and she was prepared to answer it. 

“You would not know him if I was to tell 
you his name.” 

“QO, perhaps I should. What is it ?” 

“Senor, perhaps he can be nothing more to 
me now, and if I must learn to forget him, I 
must commence now by not mentioning his 
name.” 

“ Then you refuse to tell it to me ?” 

“T did not think you would press it upon 
me.” 

Calleja bit his fingers with anger and vexation, 
for he could read human character well enough 
to see that the maiden was not to be forced or 
urged into divulging a secret that she wished to 
keep, so he resolved to let that part of the sub- 
ject drop for the present, hoping that at some 
future time he might learn all that he wished to 
know. 

“Well,” he said, with ill-concealed chagrin, 
“you may keep his name to yourself if you 
choose, but I shall trust to your honor that you 
will not see him again, for you must be aware 
of the impropriety of such a course. I have 
come here now to prepare the way for our nup- 
tials, and as soon as practicable I wish them to 
take place.” 

“Don Juan Calleja,” spoke Isabel, summon- 
ing all her fortitude, “ when my old grandfather 
told me last night of the object of your visit, I 
could hardly credit the evidence of my own 
senses ; but I soon realized the full force of the 
event. Yet I had one hope left of future happi- 
ness. With regard to yourself, personally, I 
know comparatively nothing. You might make 
for me one of the best of husbands;, but you 
know that the heart’s affections are not often 
at our own disposal—they cannot be bestowed 
where we will. I may respect you as a man, 
but I could not love you as a husband. I had 
entertained the hope, under these considerations, 
that you would release me from the bond by 
which I am bound.” 

“You need not burden your mind with any 
such thoughts,” replied the colonel, with a bitter 
tone. “You need not ever hint at the idea 
again, for I have no thoughts of giving you up. 
It needs but a very simple ceremony to make us 
man and wife, and that ceremony must take 
place as soon as possible. I have a mission to 
perform in the city of Guadalaxara, and I shall 
not return fora month. At the end of that time 
I shall come for you. Why, my fair lady,” con- 
tinued Calleja, in a softer and more pliant tone, 
“the very thought of such a thing should make 
you joyous. As my wife, you will at once take 
the lead of the social company at the capital, 
and you will be known only to be loved and re- 
spected. Do you realize all this ?” 

Isabek was to have a month’s respite, and she 
felt that it would be better for her not to make 
Calleja angry now if she could avoid it. Within 
that month might lay the unborn means of her 
redemption, and she resolved to so conduct at 
present that he should have no more cause for 
apprehension, so she calmly replied : 

‘I suppose it would be as you say.” 

“ And would not such a state please you?’ he 
asked. 

“‘ Ah, senor, I have always been used to the 
quiet retreat of the country, and I love it the 
best; but were my home in the city, perhaps I 
should soon become attached to it.” 

“O, I am sure you would—I am sure you 
would ; and then I shall give you such a splendid 
home.” } 

Isabel thought of her own half million of dol- 
lars, and of how much that would have to do 
towards maintaining the home of which Don 
Juan spoke ; but she did not give expression to 
her thoughts. Calleja went on and pictured out 
the beauties of the great city, and the joys that 
were te be found in the life at court; but the 
maidex only listened to them as the child listens 
to the howl of the wolf—remaining quiet for fear 
of disturbing the brute, and yet longing for the 
opportunity of escape. 

And so Isabel sat there and heard Don Juan 
talk, and though she evinced no enthusiasm, yet 
he saw not how deep was her loathing. He 
gained from her no promise,—he did not ask for 
any,—but he placed rigid injunctions upon her, 
and though he made no direct threats, yet he 
plainly intimated that he was able and ready to 
punish any infringement of his orders. It came 
hard upon Isabel, for she understood well the 
hints he gave, and he hesitated not to show the 
full authority with which he was invested. His 
common soldiers he treated more like brutes 
than like human beings, and he was not very far 
from carrying the same mode of treatment to 
all who were under him. It seemed to be his 
nature, and he did not know any better. 

At length he signified to the maiden that the 
interview was concluded, and with a hopeful 
emotion she arose from her chair. 

“Only one word more,” said Calleja, also 
arising. 

He approached the fair girl as he spoke, and 
placed his stout arm about her neck, and on the 
next instant he had imprinted a kiss upon her 
cheek. She uttered a low, quick cry, and darted 
from his hold. 

“Did it frighten you?” he said, with a flash- 
ing eye. 

“1 knew—I—I knew not what you meant to 
do,” stammered Isabel, not wishing to offend the 
man now; but she could not have helped the 
shudder nor the cry when she received that sting- 
ing kiss, fur it was like the touch of a serpent. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Don Jaan, as he 
moved back and gazed upon the fair maiden, 
“you are not used to that sort of thing; but I 


| meant you no harm, I assure you, only you need 


not follow up the lesson by practice with others 
while I am gone.” 

Isabel’s eyes flashed, and her proud heart 
leaped painfully in her bosom; but she did nog 
trust herself to reply. 

“ Now remember,” resumed Don Juan, “ you 





have a month to yourself, and at the end of that 
time I shall return to claim you. Ihope you 
will use that term in preparing yourself for the 
station you are to fill. Your own sense must 
teach you what is to be done to that end, so I 
shall leave the matter with you.” 

Once more Isabel Truxillo was back in her 
own chamber, She sat down by the window, 
and tried to think of what had passed ; but she 
could not think calmly. The whole scene was 
but a sort of wild, dark passage to her mind, 
and she rather strove instinctively to shut it out. 
In a few short hours how the whole picture of 
her future had changed! While the sun of yes- 
terday shone upon her she had been full of hopes 
and joys—as light and blithesome as the feathered 
warblers that sang among the foliage at her win- 
dow,—but now it was all, all gone. The change 
was as utter as it had been sudden and unexpect- 
ed, and her life-plan was but a mere wreck of 
what it had been ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONSPIRACY. 


Towarps noon, Don Juan Calleja went out 
into the garden—a large enclosure back of the 
buildings, comprising a number of acres of land, 
which was set off most tastefully into flower- 
beds and fruit grounds. Every fruit that the 
climate would bear was cultivated here, and 
many were the exotics than required more than 
ordinary care. The vines, with their full clus- 
ters of white, black and purple grapes, were 
trailed over trelliced arbors, and small fountains 
played here and there with their sparkling, cool- 
ing jets. In the extremity of tnis place, Don 
Juan found his follower, Pedro Reyna. The 
fellow had been stuffing himself with half-ripe 
grapes, but he stopped when he saw his master. 

“ Well, Pedro,” said Don Juan, looking care- 
fully about, as though he would be sure there 
were no listeners, “how have you passed your 
time ?” 

“ Well, my master—well,” returned the man, 
throwing away a grape-stem as he spoke, and 
then wiping his mouth. 

“And have you learned anything of impor- 
tance ?” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“And have you excited no suspicions ?” 

** Let me alone for that.” 

“Well, and what have you learned ?” 

“ Why, I have just found out that the old Don 
has no near relative living except the senorita.” 

“‘Tsabel, you mean.” 

“Exactly. She’s the only bit of humanity 
that clings to his money-bags except himself.” 

“ You are sure you learned truly ?” 

“No mistake, my master.” 

“ Whom have you spoken with ?” 

“With a number of ’em. I got a little out of 
the fellow we met at the edge of the steppe, and 
a bit from the old gardener, and some from the 
cook. I’ve got enough, at any rate, to assure 
me that the senorita is the old man’s only heir.” 

Don Juan’s eyes sparkled at this intelligence, 
and for a while he stood in thoughtful silence, 
and pulled in pieces a rose that grew near him. 
There were various emotions visible upon his 
dark features, and a close observer could not 
have failed to see that they were of a dubious 
character, to say the least. He eyed his servant 
for some time; but it was not because he dis- 
trusted him. He knew full well that Pedro 
Reyna was bound to him, body and soul, and 
that he might be trusted with even life. 

“ Well, Pedro,” at length spoke the colonel, 
“so far, so good. By Saint Jago! but you shall 
roll in gold yet. Let me but once get the wealth 
of the old Don into my hands, and Pedro Reyna 
shall be amply rewarded for his faithful services. 
Mind that, amigo!” 

“ To be sure I’ll mind it,” uttered Pedro, with 
achuckle. ‘ Santa Maria! but the old fellow’s 
bags must be full.” 

“Full!” echoed Calleja, with sudden energy. 
“By Saint Juan! they are crowded. He has 
more than two millions at the very inside of the 
estimate.” ' 

“And if the senorita is yours, then those bags 
must be yours, too.” 

“ Ah, Pedro,” said Don Juan, with a dubious 
shake of the head, and at the same time looking 
once more cautiously about him, “I am not 
so sure of that. The old fellow is still hale and 
hearty, and he may live long enough to con- 
ceive a hatred of me. In that case he would 
take very good care that none of his money 
came to my coffers.” 

Pedro looked up into his master’s face with 
an inquisitive glance, aud instinctively he drew 
nearer, as though he knew that the next words 
would be spoken more low. But Calleja did 
not speak, and after a reasonable silence Pedro 
said : 

“I suppose if Don Miguel should happen to 
die soon, there wotild be no doubt about your 
having all his wealth?’ 

“ Not the least,” was Don Juan’s reply, and 
as he spoke, his eyes sought his servant’s face 
with a trembling, furtive glance. ‘ If,” he con- 
tinued, appearing more self-possessed, “the old 
man should drop off soon I should be sure of 
all his pelf. But he is very healthy.” 

“Upon my soul, my dear master, I entertain 
an opinion quite the contrary,” said Pedro, with 
a quiet, meaning smile; but it was a smile as 
dark as the frown of a fiend. 

“ Did you think he was sick ?” quickly asked 
Don Juan ; and he showed by his manner as he 
spoke that he was ‘suddenly and deeply interest- 
ed in the observations of his man. 

“T feel sure that he is sick, and I take his 
disease to be of a most dangerous kind, too.” 

« But I did not notice it, Pedro. What is the 
nature of it?” 

“A plethora in the region of his money- 
chest !”” 

“ Ah,” uttered Don Juan, opening his eyes, 
and regarding his companion with a fixed look. 

“Yes,” returned Pedro, without moving a 
muscle of his face; ‘“‘ and then his heart is not 
in a safe place either. It is situated so near the 
surface of his breast that an accidental blow 
from a common knife would reach it. Upon my 
soul, I do think his situation is most dangerous !” 
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“ By Saint Jago!” exclaimed Calleja, grasp- 
ing his follower by the arm, “ I understand you 
now, and we will talk more of this matter ; but 
not now—not here. We will think of it well— 
think of it well. By the holy head of Santa 
Maria! I remember me now that the old man 
did show some such signs as you speak of, and 
they moved slightly in my fancy, but I gave 
them not such form and substance as you have 
done. But we will speak no more of it. We 
must haste away, for my business at Gaudalax- 
ara must be done, and after that we will— 
think!” 

As Don Juan spoke he turned towards the 
building, and Pedro followed him. After they 
were fairly gone and out of sight, a man stepped 
out from behind a thicket of rose-trees that grew 
close at hand. It was the very person whom we 
first saw upon the edge of the steppe—Aldamar 
was his name, and he was Don Miguel Truxillo’s 
lieutenant. He was at the head of the old man’s 
affairs, and had charge of all that appertained 
to the defence of the property and place. Alda- 
mar stood for some time after he had come from 
his place of concealment, and gazed off towards 
the point where the two men had disappeared. 
He had profited by the advice of the guerrilla, 
and had kept one of the two men under his im- 
mediate sui veillance since they had been at the 
place, and now he was rewarded for his pains, 
for he knew that the villains were moving to- 
wards a plan for taking Don Miguel’s life. 

At first the lieutenant thought of hastening at 
once to his master and revealing all that he had 
heard, but upon more mature’ deliberation he 
concluded to keep the affair re himself, as he 
thought that by so doing he might be more sure 
of thwarting the plan. When Don Juan and 
his servarft came again, he could watch them 
narrowly, and then, if there was occasion, he 
could place the old man upon his guard. At 
any rate, he was in possession of what he deem- 
ed a most important secret, and he supposed he 
should have time to ponder upon it and lay out 
some good plan of action; but for the present 
he was resolved to keep it to himself, because by 
so doing he could hold the management of the 
affair and not be fearful of having the two plot- 
ters learn of the discovery of their plan. 

Aldamar was upon the point of turning to- 
wards the dwelling, when he was arrested by the 
sound of approaching footsteps, and at the end 
of a few moments, he saw the guerrilla, Boquil- 
la, coming towards him. The lieutenant had no 
fear of that man now, though he had entertained 
some vague doubts concerning him. Very few 
people in the neighborhood knew anything at all 
of the strange guerrilla, and the hunters and bri- 
gands among the mountains only knew him as a 
wandering man, who feared nothing so much as 
dishonor, and who sought few acquaintances or 
friendships. Once the brigands had attacked a 
small hamlet where he was stopping, and after ¢ 
few moments’ conversation with the leader, he 
persuaded them to leave the place unharmed. 
From this circumstance he was judged by some 
to be a sort of generalissimo of the brigands ; 
but to him who could read human nature at all 
from the most expressive features, he had no 
such appearance, though they were forced to ad- 
mit that over many of the most powerful bands 
of marauders he held a strange control. 

“ Aldamar,” said the guerrilla, smiling as he 
spoke, ‘‘ you see I have taken the liberty to enter 
your grounds without permission; but the ob- 
ject of my visit must be my excuse.” 

“No excuse is needed, senor,” quickly return- 
ed the lieutenant. ‘ Our grounds are open to 
all honest people.” 

“And dishonest people will come in when 
they please,” said Boquilla, with alight laugh. 
“But,” he added, assuming at once a serious 
countenance, “I have come to learn something 
of our good friend, Don Juan Calleja. Is he 
here now ?”” 

“Yes ; buat he will leave very soon.” 

“ How soon ?” 

“ Perhaps in an hour.” 

** Ah—so soon as that. 
to Mexico?” * 

“No. I understand he goes to Guadalaxara.” 

“Direct from here ?” 

“Fea.” 

“« And starts in an hour ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Then I must be moving. 


Then he goes at once 


But will you tell 
me what his visit has amounted to here ?” 

“T cannot tell you exactly. All I know is 
that he has some claim upon the hand of Isabel 
Truxillo, and he has come to secure it.’”’ 

“ Ah—yes—I know well his claim, and it is a 
most powerful one. 
does he ?” 


““ Yes—most strenuously.” 


Then he insists upon it, 


“And I suppose Don Miguel would give in 
to him ?” 

“T do not think the old man could help himn- 
self, even if he desired to do differently.” 

“Perhaps he could not,” returned the guer- 
rilla; and then after a few moments of thought, 
headded: “ But Don Juan is not just the man 
for such a place, though he has every fegal claim 
upon it. Have you noticed anything else—any- 
thing that looked suspicious ?” 

Aldamar thought of the conversation he had 
just heard between Don Juan and Pedro; but 
that he thought it still best to keep to himself, 
so he rep'ied in the negative. 

“T hope you will not hesitate to trust me,” 
resumed Boquilla, “for [ assure you that every 
act of mine in the premises will be against the 
villanous Calleja.” 


“If I had anything to impart—anything that | 


I wished to impart to any one—I do not know 
but that I should tell it to you as quickly as to 
any one else; but I have nothing now.” 

“ Very well,” said the 
continued, with an admonitory shake the 
head, “ beware of both those fellows. I know 
you have something on your mind which you 
will not teli, for I can read it in your face ; 
be careful, that’s all. 

Thus speaking, 


guerrilla; ‘ but,” he 


of 


bat 
I shall see you again.” 
the guerrilla tarned and moved 
quickly away, and the lieutenant stood and watch- 
ed his receding form in blank surprise. The last 
words he had heard put some strange thoughts 
into his mind. 











CHAPTER V. 
FRANCISCO MORENO. 


Just as the sun was setting on the evening of 
the day on which Don Juan left the dwelling of 
Don Miguel, a young man rode up the hill 
through the deep wood, and entered upon the 
same spot where we first saw the lieutenant and 
guerrilla. He was somewhere about six-and- 
twenty years of age, tall and well formed, and 
possessing a frame of far more than ordinary 
muscular power. His hair was black, and hung 
in short, clustering curls about his head ; and 
his eyes were also black, and large, and full. 
His countenance was eminently handsome—not 
so much for its purely classic mould or faultless 
outline, as for its genial, glowing, ever-speaking 
goodness. It was one of those faces that serve 
as true indexes to the soul, and upon which 
smiles look so blooming and happy. He was 
just such a one, as the true man would seek for 
a social companion, and in whom the true wo- 
man would delight to trust. His dress was of 
no particular order, though it came nearer to 
the garb of a guerrilla officer than aught else. 
He was well armed, and his horse was stout, 
firmly built, and powerful. 


The young horseman’s eyes sparkled as they 
rested upon the distant walls of Truxillo’s 
dwelling, and after he had allowed his beast to 
stand awhile and breathe, he set forward at a 
good pace. When he reached the wide lawn in 
front of the house, he dismounted and led his 
horse to the stable, where he found a groom to 
take him. The servants all knew him, for they 
not only bowed as he passed them, but they 
smiled as though they were happy at being 
recognized by him. 

While he is going towards the wide piazza we 
may as well embrace the opportunity to intro- 
duce him. His name was Francisco Moreno. 
His father had been once a general in the Mexi- 
can army, and when Hidalgo arose against the 
royal power, General Moreno was among the 
first to join him, and at the storming of Gua- 
naxuato he was killed. Since that time Fran- 
cisco had lived mostly at the capital, but on the 
ascending of Iturbide to the imperial power, he 
had refused to lend his sword and voice im sup- 
port, and to save his life he had been obliged to 
flee. With Isabel Truxillo he had been ac- 
quainted from the days of her childhood, for her 
father and his father had been most intimate 
friends, and the acquaintance and friendship of 
the children was never broken. Don Miguel 
loved Francisco almost as an own child, and he 
was always happy to have him come and visit 
him ; but there was one mistake under which 
the old man seemed to labor. He had seen 
Francisco in infancy, and had been acquainted 
with him ever since, and had never failed to treat 
him asa child,—he did not even now seem to 
realize that the child of the past had grown to 
beaman. He even talked of the youthful pair 
—Francisco and Isabel—as “ the little ones,”’ and 
when he felt in the mood, he would sit and tell 
them stories, and he never noticed that they 
often paid far more attention to each other than 
they did to him. In fact, the old man was 


blind. He prided himself on his excessive abil- . 


ity to see very minute matters with wonderful 
precision and shrewdness, but he was the only 
one who had yet been brought to believe it. He 
was a kind-hearted, timid, self-loving old man, 
but he could love others as well as he did him- 
self. 

Don Miguel was seated upon the piazza when 
Francisco came up, and with a bright smile, he 
arose to greet him. 

“Ah, my dear, dear boy, how do you do?” 
exclaimed the old man, grasping the youth by 
the hand. “It has been a long, long while since 
I have seen you.” 

“Tt has been some time,” returned Francisco, 
with a smile; ‘almost a whole week. What 
have you been doing the while ?” 

“ Hasn’t it been over a week ?” asked the old 
man, manifesting considerable surprise. 

‘‘No more, certainly. Do you not remember 
that I spent the last Sabbath with you ?” 

“O, yes—I remember,—you were here then ; 
but if I remember rightly, I saw but little of 
you at that time. You and Isabel were roam- 
ing off all the while after flowers and birds’ 
nests. Upon my soul, you are naughty chil- 
dren to go off and leave your grandfather alone. 
But don’t get angry, Francisco, for I do not 
mean to scold or punish you, though you do 
sometimes richly deserve it.” 

The young man smiled at Don Miguel’s 
quaint manner, and taking a seat by his side, he 
said: 

“Tam willing to submit to any punishment 
you may see fit to inflict, my good old friend, 
though you must inflict the same upon Isabel.” 

“Upon Isabel !’”’ uttered the old man, his voice 
suddenly changing its tone to one of deep pain. 
“Ah, Francisco, I couldn’t punish her now. 
Poor girl !” 

The youth started, and seized Don Miguel by 
the arm. He turned pale with apprehension, 
and his frame shook at every joint. 

“What is it?”’ he uttered. “ What ails Isa- 


| bel 2”? 


“Do you not know ?” 

“Surely, I do not; 
she been injured ?” 

“In her soul she has,” 


but tell me, quickly. Has 
returned the old man, 
speaking very slowly, and with a bowed head. 
He thought a few moments upon the subject, 
and then he added: ‘ She has been seized upon 
by a claim which we had hoped was passed away 
forever. You know Don Juan Calleja ?” 

“Yes!” uttered Francisco, in a sharp, quick, 
hissing tone. ‘I know him for a most detest- 
able villain !” 

“Do you really think him a villain ?” 
Don Miguel, with increased concern. 

“ Ay—I know him to be such. Did he not 
once pretend to be one of the most ardent 
friends of the people, and has he not helped to 
lead thousands of our countrymen to death, 
who gave up their lives willingly because they 
believed they died for a Republic! Ay—Calleja 
made that sacred word his war-cry. But now 
look! 
as emperor, and he did it because he could gain 


asked 


He was the very first to support Iturbide 





emolument thereby. By Saint Juan, he is a 
viliain! But what has he to do with Isabel ?” 

“ Have you never heard of the contract that 
was once made between them ?” 

“Contract! Between Isabel and him !” utter- 
ed Francisco, starting to his feet, and turning 
paler than before. 

“Yes; I thought you knew of it,” continued 
the old man, not suspecting the true cause of 
the youth’s emotion. : 

“T have known nothing,” returned Francisco. 
“Isabel never told me. I remember to have 
heard when I was a boy, of your son’s having 
been in great danger, and that Don Juan saved 
his life; and I heard something more—I think 
it was about Don Juan’s inheriting most of the 
man’s property whom he had saved.” 

“Ah, my boy, that is not all. But sit you 
down by my side, here, and I will explain it all. 
Isabel knows not of it wholly. I had hoped 
Don Juan would never come to claim his legal 
right, and hence I never deemed it best to bur- 
den her with the facts.” 

After this the old man went on and related to 
the youth all the circumstances, as the reader 
already knows them. He did not seem to no- 
tice the fearful effects his words had upon his 
listener, and if he noticed anything he thought 
it was sympathy for the poor girl. 

“Now, my poor boy,” he continued, “ you 
must help me. I think you have considerable 
influence over Isabel, and I wish you would see 
her and advise with her. You might possibly 
smooth the matter over so that she would not 
suffer so much. Will you not help me in this ?” 

“Yes, yes,” quickly replied the young man, 
starting again to his feet. “ By Saint Jago! I'll 
exert myself to the utmost to make her content- 
ed, even though it were to the giving up of life! 
Where is she? Let me go to her atonce. She 
shall not pass another night until I have spoken 
to her words of comfort !” 

“ That’s right, my noble boy,” ejaculated Don 
Miguel, grasping Francisco by the hand. “ You 
may go to her at once. You will find her in her 
own library. O, I hope you can smooth down 
the bed of her trials, for I know that she suffers.” 

Francisco Moreno did not trust himself to 
speak further. * * * * 

Isabel Truxillo was in one of the apartments 
which was allowed to her own use. Her books 
were there, her embroidery frames were there, 
and her music was there. She had already light- 
ed her lamp, and was seated ata small organ. 
It was a mild, plaintive melody which she sung, 
and the words truly*expressed the sadness that 
lay heavily upon her heart. She had finished 
her song, and was running her fingers over the 
keys, when she heard a tap at herdoor. She 
quickly arose and opened it, and a low, bursting 
cry escaped from her lips as she recognized 
Francisco; but he sprang forward and caught 
her in his arms. 

“ Tsabel—dearest Isabel,” he exclaimed, “‘ you 
would not turn from me. You would not avoid 
me.” 

“ Alas! Francisco, you know not to whom 
you speak,”’ murmured the fair girl, still strug- 
gling gently to free herself from her lover’s 


_embrace. 


“Yes, yes,” passionately replied the youth. 
“T speak to one whom I love as the very core of 
my soul!” 

“O, Santa Maria!” ejaculated the maiden, 
giving over her struggles, and allowing her head 
to drop over her companion’s shoulder, “ the 
dream is passed. QO, Francisco, the dream is 
passed !’”’ 

The youth led Isabel to a seat, and there, with 
his arm still about her neck, he imprinted a kiss 
upon her fair cheek. She started as she felt the 
quickening touch, and once more she would 
have moved from his side. 

“Let me go,” she murmured. “Our hopes 
of joy are all gone! For my own peace, and 
for yours as well, we must meet no more !” 

“One word, Isabel,” said the young man; 
“one word ere I release you. You must answer 
me, truly. Tell me if you ever loved me?” 

“Francisco,” returned the girl, raising her 


’ 


eyo” ‘st reproachfully to his face, “ you 
knx ve loved you!” 
“Ay va a sister’s love—for we loved in 


childhouu. But have you loved me with no 
other Jove ?—no deeper, no stronger, no purer 
love? Have you not loved me with that love 
which those feel who unite their souls for life ?” 

“Why should you ask me that ?” 

“ Because I would know. Listen to me, Isa- 
bel: I know all. Your grandfather has told 
me the whole, and I know the claim which Juan 
Calleja has upon you. Don Miguel begged me 
to come to you, and try to smooth down the 
roughest points of your agony. He hoped I 
might have influence over you, and that I could 
cheer you up amid your trials, and for that I 
have come.” 

“Then I beg that you will not try the experi- 
ment, for it would only serve to make me the 
more miserable. I know what fate is mine !” 

“Yet, Isabel, you will not refuse to answer 
my question. , tell me if you did not love me 
as I have said.” 

“ Yes, Francisco, I did; and now let it be for- 
gotten. It was a happy, joyful emotion, and its 
attendant hopes were the brightest of my life ; 
but henceforth it can only be asa dream which is 
past and forgotten.” 

“No, I promised Don 
Miguel that I would do my utmost to make you 
contented, and I will do so. While I live you 
shall not wed with Don Juan! I know that the 
union would make you miserable, for he is a vil- 
lain of the darkest dye.” 

Isabel started up as she heard these words, 
and a quick flush of hope passed over her face. 
But she soon relapsed into her former despond- 
ency, and in a sinking tone, she said : 

“T know, Francisco, what a noble will you 
have; but you speak in the heat of passion. 
Don Juan Calleja is one of the most powerful 
men in the empire, and you are one of the 
weakest. He is the emperor’s chiefest man, 
Alas! you can do 


no, Isabel—not so. 


and you are a poor refugee. 
nothing.” 

“ By my soul, Isabel, I do not speak hastily,” 
impetuously replied the youth. “I know what 











I say, and I have full confidence in my power to 
protect you from Don Juan’s claim. By all the 
saints above, you shall not be his wife while I 
live and am at liberty! This is the way in 
which I would comfort you.” 

“O, Francisco, I wish I could hope as you 
speak |” 

“And so you must hope. I do not depend 
upon my own power alone, for I have a friend 
who will help me. There is among the moun- 
tains, a strange man, named Bogquilla. I know 
not whence he gains his power, but I know that 
he has it, and I know that he will help me. Say 
that you would be free from Don Juan's power, 
and it shall be done if I live and have my 
liberty.” 

“ Most assuredly would I be free,” replied the 
maiden. 

“ And your love would be all my own,” whis- 
pered our hero, drawing her nearer to him. 

“It is all your own now,” murmured she ; 
“and yours my heart must ever be, let my hand 
go where it will!” 

“Then hope all you can. Let my mission 
from Don Miguel have its full effect. O, I can 
die; but I cannot live and see you another’s! 


From the earliest days of my childhood, even, 


when mole-hills were mountains, and bubbling 
brooklets were great rivers in my sight, have I 
loved you with the whole ardor of my soul. 
The path of duty has been made brighter by 
the love I bore you, and many a pitfall have I 
escaped through the memory I held of you. O, 
I cannot give it all up now!” 

The maiden sank upon her lover’s bosom and 
wept; but her tears were those of joy—for she 
had indeed found a new source of hope. ‘ There 
was something in his words and manner that 
gave her a good degree of assurance, and she 
allowed her heart once more to fall back upon 
its former hopes and aspirations. 

“You will not deceive me,” she murmured, 
as she clung fondly to her companion. “ You 
will not raise hopes that can be easily crushed, 
for my heart would break under another shock.” 

“Fear not. I have set my life at stake, and 
I know what must be the forfeit. Your grand- 
fathet tells me that Don Juan will not be here 
again for a month, and that will give me ample 
time to arrange my plans.” 

Gradually Isabel’s countenance brightened, 
and ere long the young couple were talking as 
they had talked in times gone by, save that now 
there was a certain air of restraint in their com- 
munion, for until that evening they had never 
so plainly avowed their loves. But yet they 
were free and happy, for the bright sunshine of 
love chased away the dark clouds of sorrow and 
sadness, and they seemed to have forgotten that 
there ever had been a cloud hovering over them. 
Francisco‘had truly kept the promise he made 
to Don Miguel, though whether in such a man- 
ner as the old man had expected, the reader can 
judge. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE HAPPY VILLAGE MAIDEN, 


BY J. ALFORD. 
How happy is the gentle village maid, 
Who rich by nature, scorns superfluous aid; 
Whose modest raiment no rude gaze invite, 
But like her soul, preserves its native w. ite. 
Whose little store her well-taught mind does please, 
Nor knows she want, nor cloyed with wanton ease; 
Free from those storms which on the mighty fall, 
Though few her wishes, she enjoys them all. 


No earthly cares inhabit her fair breast, 

Save one, to her, the sweetest and the best; 
Fond love for him whose image hovers nigh, 
Who basks in bliss beneath her beaming eye. 
Not one in whom a doubtful mind is shown, 
But one whose heart is treasured as her own; 
In bonds of faith, each with the other vie, 
And while they live, that faith can never die. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


SKETCH FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY adel LINWOOD. 


The day is dull and cheerless within, damp 
and uncomfortable without. As I seat myself 
at the window of my room, which is situated in 
the second story of a hotel, in Broadway, and 
cast my eye upon the world of confusion below, 
I find my attention instantly riveted upon the 
scene to which there appears to be no close, no 
suspension. The endless train of vehicles, the 
ceaseless hurrying to and fro of busy pedestrians, 
the crying of news-boys, etc., ete., form the liv- 
ing, never-ending drama of Broadway. 

Notwithstanding the dull, drizzling rain, and 
the wretched condition of the streets, there is no 
decrease in the number of travellers, and no 
abatement in business; but all seem intent upon 
one, and only one object,—that of hurrying 
through the crowd. Police officers are stationed 
at all the principal crossings, for the purpose of 
preserving order and assisting people in passing 
from street to street with safety, amidst the 
tramping of horses, which are harnessed to every 
conceivable sort of vehicle. 
their double span ; 


Omnibuses, with 
drays, drawn by a single 
beast, countless in number ; hand-carts ; express 
teams; huge go-carts, resembling meat wagons, 
covered with pictures of circus-riders, show- 
fights, placards of “ Crystal Palace,” ‘ Hippo- 
drome,” names of hotels, business firms, etc., 
ete. <A heterogeneous collection of curiosities, 
truly, is a view of Broadway in a rain storm. 
Still, to a careful observer, how much of life 
may be learned by that single sight. Among 
the mass which crowd the streets, I see the splen- 


| did coaches, drawn by noble steeds, whose equi- 


page alone would be considered a little fortune 
to some who are only allowed to look upon 
them as they pass. These convey the wealthy, 
the fortunate, the happy; if so be that such ap- 
preciate their blessings. What matters it to 
them whether it rain or shine? They are pro- 
vided for in all weathers. They need not be 
exposed to the storm, or disappointed in their 
engagements on account of it. 

What a contrast when I look from the street 
to the sidewalk, and note the shabby dress and 
the care-worn expression of many who seem to 








be less fortunate. There are females, old and 
young, some carrying heavy burdens, and some 
sitting or standing at their out-of-door counters, 
slowly collecting a little change by the sale of 
their candy, books, fruit, or trinkets of one kind 
and another ; and others hurrying through the 
mud to partake, perhaps, of a cold and scanty 
meal, and then hurry back to work, work, until 
the last glimmer of daylight has disappeared. 
So expressive are their countenances, it seems 
that one might read their life’s history therein. 

An object still more attractive than all the 
rest, is a little street sweeper who is stationed 
upon the busy corner, watching her every oppor- 
tunity to dart across the street between the pass- 
ing vehicles and sweep the mud from the 
crossing for the convenience of foot passengers. 
She is literally clothed in rags, scanty at that, 
and the remnant of a thin shawl covers the back 
part of her head. Shoeless and stockingless, 
with her arms bared to the shoulder, and pur- 
ple with the cold, she braves the storm, and 
sticks by the post. Since Ihave watched her, at 
least one hundred men, warmly and expensively 
clad, have passed without proffering her a single 
cent. With an imploring look, that little red 
palm is extended to the passers-by, and without 
a complaint as they heartlessly push her aside 
and rush past her, as if anxious to avoid meeting 
such a real object of charity. 

Ah, there is a fine looking gentleman standing 
beside her, leading by the hand a sweet little 
girl. He surely cannot pass without dropping a 
trifle into that little cold hand. But he is look- 
ing the other way ; he not does appear to see her. 
She steps forward in front of him, and by the 
movement of her lips, I perceive she says, 
“ Please, sir?” and again extends her hand. He 
heeds it not, the passage is clear for a moment, 
and he hastens across the street and is gone. 

The day is far spent, and the little sweeper 
lays down her broom to count the contents of 
her pocket. She holds it all in one hand, and ’ 
the coin is all of a dark color. Small pay for a 
hard day’s work surely. She has been very pa- 
tient, but methinks as she returns it to its place 
of safety in her tattered garment, she swiftly 
dashes a tear from her cheek with a brush of the 
hand. But that isall. She again resumes her 
task, and still hopes on. 

The clouds thicken, the rain increases, and all 
seem to be apprised of the premature approach 
of night. The afternoon entertainments are 
closed, and there seems to be a general rush in 
the streets. A mass of vehicles have met at the 
corner, and there seems to be a universal mania 
in the crowd to go all in opposite directions, 
through the same channel, at the same moment. 
Such a yelling of teamsters, lashing of whips, or- 
dering of police officers, and singing of the news- 
boys, who must always be heard above every 
other sound—surely, Bedlam could not present 
a greater scene of confasion, even were school - 
just “let out.” 

There comes back the gentleman with the 
little girl. He attempts to cross the street. An 
unruly horse is capering in the midst of the 
crowd, and in his haste to avoid the danger of 
being trampled upon, his foot slips, he loses his 
hold on the child, and she has fallen under the 
feet of the furious beast! Every one is breath- 
less with excitement! There seems but a hair’s 
breadth between her and death! The father 
springs upon his feet as soon as possible. A 
dozen men are in the act of approaching her, 
but the horse’s foot already trembles over her. 
prostrate form. One united shriek from the 
crowd, rends the air! A moment of painful 
silence—while the pdor little street sweeper, with 
the fearlessness of a true hero, rushes through the 
crowd, seizes the child by its clothes and rescues 
it from its perilous situation! The air rings 
with shouts of applause! She places the child, 
unharmed, in the arms of its happy parent! 

Now comes the day of rejoicing for the poor 
little sweeper. Surely, that man can never pay 
her enough for such a service. She has jeopar- 
dized her own life to save another. What nobler 
deed can a mortal do? He is taking her by the 
hand and talking with her. Nowhe feels in his 
pocket. He takes outa single coin and -offers 
her. Do my eyes deceive me? It is only a 
dime! She courtesies, he smiles on her, and 
hastens away. 

The lookers-on are amazed. They look after 
him with indignation. Immediately alittle crowd 
gathers around her, of those seemingly almost 
as poor as herself, and make up a little purse 
forher. She goes home with a light heart, but 
no thanks to him who owes her a debt that will 
remain charged against him until the great day 
of reckoning comes. If he goes home to happy 
reflections and pleasant dreams, he must possess 
worse than a hardened heart—no heart at all. 
What ray can penetrate that heart where the fire 
of conscience has ceased to burn ! 





+ > 


UTILITY OF TEA. 


In the life of most persons a period arrives 
when the stomach no longer digests enough of 
the ordinary elements of food to make up for the 
natural daily waste of the bodily substance. 
The size and weight of the body, therefore, be- 
gins to diminish more or less susceptibly. At 
this period tea comes in as a medicine to arrest 
the waste, to keep the body from falling away so 
fast, and thus enable the less energetic powers 
of digestion still to supply the solid tissues. No 
wonder, therefore, that tea should be such a fa- 
vorite on the one hand, with the poor, whose 
supply of substantial food is scanty, and on the 
other with the aged and infirm, especially of the 
feebler sex, whose powers of digestion and whose 
bodily substance have together begun to fail. 
Nor is it surprising that the aged female, who 
has barely enough of weekly income to buy 
what are called the common necessaries of life, 
should yet spend a portion of her small gains in 
purchasing her ounce of tea. She can live quite 
as well on less common fo od when she takes her 
tea along with it; while she feels lighter, at the 
same time more cheer ful, and fitter for her work, 
because of the indulgence.—Chemistry of Com- 
mon L ife. ‘ 


+ som > —— 


Books. Th ® question is often aske w" “ What 
becomes of all the books daily issued from the 
press?” We need only say in reply, that the 
baker sends home our bread wrapped in a page 
of biology ; the butcher, our meat in metaphy- 
sics, and the confectioner, our children’s candy in 
a page ofconchology. Strange that autho rs have 
patience to write what people have none to read. 
— Yankee Blade. 
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ACUSHNET RIVER. 





BY H. W. PAYSON. 
How rich thou art, Acushnet, 

In thy morning beauty dressed ; 
When a landscape eo unrivalled, 

is imaged on thy breast! 
There’s magic in thy waters, 

And the charm is flung o’er me; 
I must, I will be idle, 

This summer morn, with thee. 


How bright thou art, Acushnet, 
At midday, when thy wave 
Receives the royal sunbeam 
That comes in thee to lave! 
There's splendor in thy waters, 
When the summer sun is high; 
I must, I will be idle, 
For the scene enchains my eye. 


How dear thou art, Acushnet, 
When twilight round thee falls; 
When the evening sky has pencilled 
Its beauty on thy walls. 
When the white-winged boat is floating 
On thy waters, bright and free; 
I must, I will be idle, 
This twilight hour, with thee. 


How sweet thou art, Acushnet, 

When the full moon’s gentle light 
Plays with thy happy waters, 

On some star-gemmed, summer night. 
Then art thou more enchanting, 

Than the richest dream could be; ° 
I must, I will be idle, 

This summer eve, with thee. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LITTLE BESSIE. 


BY HARRIET N. HATHAWAY. 





Lirrre Bessie! not a very dignified title for 
a matron, but yet we could not have called her 
anything else had we tried, it would have sound- 
ed so strangely out of place, for it was Little 
Bess, or Bessie, when she was a fair, golden 
haired babe—Little Bessie, when she went to 
Ma’am Primrose’s school under the old elms, on 
the top of Snowdon hill—Little Bessie still when 
she had become the belle of our village—and 
even now that she was married, and had left her 
widowed mother’s cottage home, no one thought 
of her, or spoke of her, save as Little Bessie, 
therefore, why should we? There was some- 
thing in her very looks that tempted you to it. 
The little compact form, the round, rosy face, 
the laughter-loving blue eyes, the golden brown 
curls, that fell like a cloud about her prettily 
turned neck and shoulders, seemed all to whis- 
per, “‘ Little Bessie! Little Bessie!” as plainly 
as though they uttered breathing words. Now 
that we trust we have reconciled our readers to 
this—at first blush, apparent breach of decorum, 
we will to our story. 

Little Bessie—now no longer Bessie Brown, 
but Bessie Brewer—had found her new residence 
in a pleasant, quiet village, some dozen miles 
from the home of her girlhood. 

A sweet pretty cottage was that in which 
Frederic Brewer had placed his young wife. A 
sloping bank led up to the wide, flat doorstone, 
partially overgrown with velvet-like moss, and 
lovingly did the small, white cottage with its 
green blinds seem to nestle amid the clambering 
honeysuckle and columbine, that clung so con- 
fidingly around it. Then all along under the 
windows, and around the house, were clumps of 
lilacs and sweet-brier, daffies and snowdrops, 
nasturtians with their bright golden yellow blos- 
soms, morning glories supported on slight 
frames, white and scarlet verbenas, and many 
more varieties, for Bessie was a dear lover of 
flowers. At an early hour every morning she 
might have been seen with her hoe, rake and 
watering-pot at work among them, her smiling 
face well nigh hidden in her capacious sun-bon- 
net, and her hands ensconced in some cast-off 
gloves of Frederic’s, which reached half way to 
her elbows. By the by, Bessie had a very pretty 
little hand, and what seemed rather strange was 
that though she was mistress of an establish- 
ment, and did her own “ washing, baking and 
brewing,” they still retained their perfect sym- 
metry ; there was the same rose-colored tint, at 
the tips of the dimpling, tapering fingers, and 
the nails—which had always been Frederic’s 
admiration—were as faultless as ever. In truth, 
it was a hand which fnany a lofty dame might 
have envied, and we will not pretend to say but 
Bessie was the least grain in the world proud 
of it. 

It was on a warm, sunshiny summer afternoon 
that our story commences. The blinds in the 
parlor were closed and the windows thrown 
open that there might be a draught of air 
through the house. This was one of the cosiest 
of little parlors. A soft English carpet covered 
the floor, a settee, dressed in glossy red moreen, 
stood under the south window, a few light cane- 
seated chairs were disposed tastefully here and 
there. Over the mantel hung the portraits of 
her fsther and mother, protected with coverings 
of white gauze. The gilt framed mirror had a 
covering of the same material, and that with the 
thin muslin curtains that shaded the windows 
were looped back with pale rose-colored ribbons. 
Under the glass was a pretty mahogany table on 
which lay a number of interesting, prettily bound 
books, and in the centre of it, stood a small 
astral lamp with a cut-glass shade. On the 
mantel shelf, were two vases filled with flowers, 
and a statue of the Madonna executed in mar- 
ble. The grate was filled with evergreen bough, 
and the fender that surrounded it was as bright 
as polished steel. On either side of the fire- 
place was an ottoman, on the hair cloth cover- 
ing of one of which was a basket of flowers, and 
on the other a bouquet, worked in worsted by 
Bessie’s own hands, for though she was decided- 
ly domestic in her turn, still she was possessed 
of quite a number of accomplishments. But the 
parlor did not look more pleasant and homelike 
than did the kitchen, with its green painted 
floor, sprinkled with white, and varnished so 
brightly you could almost see your face in it; 
not a mar or scrateh,.or particle of dust was 
there upon it. Here and there lay little nicely 
braided mats. The wooden-seated chairs were 











painted pure white, with gilt stripes, which, by 
the way, was Bessie’s own fancy. On one side 
of the small room was a small secretary, through 
whose glass doors were to be seen quite a little 
library. On the opposite side of the room there 
lay the “ old fashioned Bible on the stand.” 

It was on this same bright summer’s after- 
noon, that Little Bessie was seated before one of 
the low windows in her kitchen. On the table 
at her side, was a glass dish of flowers—then 
there was one in the other window, and two 
large tumblers of them on the shelf. Indeed, it 
almost seemed as if she could not live without 
flowers. All the summer she revelled in their 
abundance, and when the cool weather drew 
nigh, she would coax all she could into the 
house, and then watch and tend them, as care- 
fully as a mother would a delicate infant. 

She had often and often wondered why every 
one called her Little Bessie, and of late she had 
been slowly coming to the conclusion that it was 
scarcely dignified enough for a matron. That 
afternoon as she stood before her mirror, she had 
asked herself the question more seriously than 
ever before, and as she gazed upon the reflection 
of her form and face, the thought suddenly oc- 
curred to her, that it might be owing to her 
allowing those golden brown curls to fall around 
her neck and shoulders, so like a girl’s. With 
this thought came the resolve, that she would do 
so no longer. So after a deal of trouble she 
succeeded in gathering them into her hand, and 
fastening them in rather an ungraceful knot on 
the back of her head with a small shell comb. 
Then going to her wardrobe she selected the 
plainest dress she could find, and pinned a thick 
cambric collar closely about her white throat. 
After completing her toilet, she seated herself at 
her sewing with a full appreciation of her newly 
acquired dignities She was for the time being, 
no longer Little Bessie, but Mrs. Frederic Brew- 
er! But, alas, those little golden brown curls 
would not brook confinement! So one after 
another they stole out, and rested lovingly upon 
her pure forehead, and kissed the roses on her 
soft downy cheek. Poor, dear little Bess was 
Little Bessie still. But her mind was so busily 
engaged upon the slippers she was embroidering 
for her dear Fred, that she did not notice this, 
and it was not strange, it was so natural like for 
them to rest there. Ever and anon her eye 
would wander to Frederic’s arm chair opposite 
her, and from that to the cricket on which stood 
a pair of rather faded looking brown velvet slip- 
pers, And then how nimbly flew her fingers, 
while the sunniest of smiles kept coming and 
going over her face, bringing out in fall the half 
hidden dimples that played around her small, 
rosy mouth. The bright buds and roses seemed 
to spring upon the canvass at her touch as 
though by enchantment. And now. the last 
stitch was taken! Hastily rising she gathered 
up every little scrap of worsted lest her secret 
should be discovered, and placed them with the 
slippers in the work-box, and turning the key 
she put it in her pocket. Glancing at the little 
curious clock—which ticked upon the mantel— 
for the first time for two hours, she discovered 
to her surprise, that it was fifteen minutes past 
her usual time for getting tea, She could not 
bear that Frederic should wait a moment for his 
supper. In truth it was a thing he had not done 
since they were married. With some trepida- 
tion she tucked her sleeves above her elbows, 
tied on a checkered apron, in whose ample fulds 
she seemed well-nigh lost, and commenced 
preparations for tea. In less time than it takes 
us to tell it, a nice fire was crackling and snap- 
ping in the clean, bright stove, and the tea-kettle 
was filled and on. This done, she went into 
the closet, and dipping some flour into the 
kneading-pan, she took a large skimming shell 
and removed a portion of the rich cream from 
one of the pans of milk, which stood on the low- 
er shelf, and added this with the other necessary 
ingredients to her flour, and in a short time, her 
biscuits were made and placed in the oven. 
Then the table was drawn into the floor, a 
snowy white cloth placed upon it, the blue stone 
china was taken from the second shelf, and 
brought out. Then followed a ball of bright, 
golden, home-made butter—a glass pitcher of 
cream, and a bowl of white sugar—to eat upon 
the tempting strawberries near by them, a loaf 
of light spunge cake—and a custard pie, whose 
pale yellowish color and apparently flecky crust 
might have tempted the appetite of an epicure. 

Whiz, whiz, whiz! cried the airy steam, as it 
oozed from the nose of the tea kettle, and Bessie 
hastened to scald the shining tea pot, and soon 
the delicious beverage was steeping before the 
fire, and the biscuit were drawn from the oven, 
baked a most beautiful brown color, and to 
appearance light asa bun. All was ready, and 
it yet wanted five minutes of the time for Fred- 
eric to come, and so Bessie went to the mirror 
to see how she was looking. 

“QO, these provoking curls!” she exclaimed. 
“Y’m sure I wish my hair was like other peo- 
ple’s. 1’ll see if I can’t fix it!’ and as she said 
this, she dipped her brush into a basin of water, 
and smoothed it back from her forehead, and 
once more gathered it in a knot with her comb 
Just then she heard the little wicket open, and 
the next moment her light dress might have 
been seen glancing through the shrubbery. 

“ Why, Bess! Bess!” exclaimed her husband, 
as he raised his hands in token of astonishment. 
“What have you been doing to yourself? 
Where are your curls? And what have you 
rigged on that long sleeved dress for, with that 
old womanish collar pinned so prudishly round 
your throat ? Come, tell me at once !”’ 

“Why, Frederic,” said Bessie, with averted 
eyes, “1 thought I should have to leave off 
dressing so childlike some time or other, and I 
might as well begin now. 
month, you know. 
hesitated. 

“Go on, Mrs. Brewer!” said Frederic, in a 
tone of mock gravity. 

“Now I say, Frederic, you are too bad, to 
make fan of me, for I’m really in earnest about 
this thing; and if you wout think me foolish, 
I’ll tell you what I was about saying. I’ve 
} sometimes thought when we were in company 
| with William Worth’s and Frank Norton's com- 








I’m nineteen next 
Besides—’’ here Bessie 














posed and ladylike wives, that you was half 
ashamed of your little undignified Bessie, so 
with your consent, I’m going to try to be like 
them. Now, what makes you laugh so, Fred ?” 

“ Why, Bessie,” replied Fred, still laughing, 
“to think you imagine a long sleeved, quaker 
colored dress, a stiff, starched up collar, and 
wearing your hair dressed plainly, will make 
you a Mrs. Worth, or Mrs. Norton. You're 
little Bessie Brewer, and always will be, and I 
should not love you half as well were yeu any- 
thing else.” As Frederic said this, he slyly 
removed the comb from her hair, and down 
came those golden brown curls falling like a 
cloud about her blushing face. As she raised her 
laughing blue eyes suffused with tears to his 
own, he verily thought he had the most beauti- 
ful little wife in all the world, and he gently 
drew her hand within his, and they entered the 
house in silence, for Bessie’s heart was quite too 
full of happiness to speak. 

And now the tea and the biscuit were placed 
upon the table, and Bessie bowed her young 
head reverently, while Frederic craved the bless- 
ing of Heaven upon their evening meal, for 
both of them had sought and found the “ pearl 
of great price.” 

“ Mrs. Brewer,” said Frederic, as he passed 
his cup for the second time, “thank you for 
another cup of your nice tea. Bessie I came 
near saying, but luckily [ bethought myself.” 

“0, don’t, Frederic! Please, don’t!” replied 
Bessie, laughing and blushing. ‘Now that I 
know you are satisfied with me, I would rather 
be Little Bessie Brewer than any one else in the 
wide world.” 

That was a pleasant, cosy little supper, so 
thought Bessie, for Frederic praised the tea, the 
biscuit he said were as white and as light as a 
snow-flake, and the cake and custards were per- 
fectly unexceptionable. When it was over he 
went to attend to the out doors work, while she 
rinsed up the tea things, moved back the table, 
and then taking the dusting brush, and pan, she 
swept where it had stood, for what purpose one 
could scarce tell, for not a crumb was there to be 
seen. And now Frederic came in with a brim- 
ming pail of foaming milk, and strained it into 
the pans, for Bessie’s hands were not sufficiently 
strong to do it. 

“What a pleasant evening we will have,” 
said Bessie, as she seated herself in the rocking- 
chair by the window, through which the last 
beams of the golden sunset were stealing. ‘“ O, 
I borrowed the most interesting book of Mrs. 
Norton this morning, to read“ you. She says it’s 
the sweetest story she ever read. Come, sit 
down, Frederic, and let me commence at once.” 

“1m really sorry to disappoint you, Bessie,” 
replied he, hesitatingly, “but I’ve engaged to 
meet Silas Gordon at the store, and for once 
you must excuse me. It’s already time I was 
there,” he added, “ but I wont stay late. Now 
don’t be unhappy about it, Bessie, there’s a good 
girl.” 

Frederic Brewer before his marriage had 
passed the greater part of his evenings at the 
store of one of his young acquaintances. But 
since that event he had seldom entered there 
save on business. Several times he had heard 
through indirect sources, that his wife held him 
in “leading strings,’ and other remarks of the 
same sort, all of which he thought—and rightly, 
too—originated at the store. As he did not like 
they should think this the case, he decided to go 
for a few times just to convince them to the 
contrary, though in truth he would have pre- 
ferred to have remained at home with his wife, 
and his heart was not quite at ease as he wended 
his way there. But he met with so warm a re- 
ception from his old comrades that he forgot all 
his unpleasant reflections. 

We will now return to Bessie. Silently she 
sat at the window with her head resting upon 
her hand. The shadowy twilight stole softly 
over the earth, and the stars came out one by 
one until the clear, blue sky was thickly studded 
with them, and still she sat communing with her 
own thoughts, which, doubtless, were sad ones. 
Suddenly she seemed to bethink herself that it 
must be getting late, and of this she was assur- 
ed, as she glanced around the room. With 
difficulty she groped her way to the tire-place, 
and lighted her lamp. Then, closing the win- 
dows to avoid troublesome insects, she seated 
herself at her work-table with the book she had 
borrowed. But it was evident that to her it had 
no interest. The corners of her mouth twitched 
convulsiveiy, and the long lashes drooped lower 
and lower, till they rested like a cloud upon her 
burning cheek. A tear coursed its way slowly 
down, and dropped upon the page before her, 
and this was followed by another, and still an- 
other. And now the book was thrown aside, 
and the young head bowed upon the table, and 
bitter sobs shook her frame. Poor Little Bessie, 
was it the dread of some impending evil that 
oppressed thee? But tears brought with them 
a sense of relief, as they are wont to do. The 
hand of the clock now pointed to nine. So she 
rose and bathed her face in cold water, and re- 
arranging her curls, once more resumed her 
book. By the time Frederic returned she was 
to all appearances herself again. 

“ Ah, my Little Bessie,” said Frederic, as he 
entered the house, “just as I thought—trying 
to make the best of my absence.” 

“QO, Iam so glad you have come!”’ she ex- 
claimed, as she drew her chair nearer to his side, 


“for it has been the longest evening I ever 
passed. You will not leave me again, will you, 
Frederic ?” 

“ Well now, Bessie, I would not like to 
promise that,” said Frederic, as he drew otf his 
boots and put on his old velvet slippers, “ and 
when you come to know a lictle more of the 
world you wont expect it. Men cannot consis- 
tently devote every moment of their spare time 
to their wives. It’s necessary for a man to keep 
himself posted up in local affairs, poliucs and 
small matters, and this he cannot do if he sits 
down at home every evening in the week. The 
next few months there will be exciting times, 


and I may be absent frequently, but you must | preparations for their morning meal. 


not on this account, imagine I love you any the 
less. Come, say that you think my reasoning 
good, my sweet little Bessie.” 








Bessie could not respond to this with her lips, 
when her heart did not acquiesce, so she simply 
smiled, and her husband seeing that the subject 
was painful to her, changed it. 

The next day after she had done her morn- 
ing’s work she took the slippers she had been 
embroidering to a Mr. Green to get them soled. 
“You must have them done without fail by four 
this afternoon, Mr. Green, and if you tell any 
one who they’re for, I shall not let you into my 
confidence again.” 

“Trust me for keeping a secret, ma’am!” 
replied the shoemaker, with a smile, and a 
knowing shake of the head. “ By the by,” he 
continued, “ if ’twill be any accommodation, I'll 
send my boy down with them.” Bessie accept- 
ed the kind offer, and then with a heart pulsat- 
ing lightly, she bent her steps homeward. 

According to promise the slippers came, and 
as Bessie examined them, she thought them 
perfect loves of slippers, and so indeed, they 
were, She could scarcely wait for tea time, but 
at last it came, and with it came Frederic. He 
was rather abstracted during tea, still Bessie did 
not mind it much, for she was thinking of the 
pleasant surprise in store for him. But, alas, 
for her air-castle! He left her with less cere- 
mony than on the previous evening, and now 
poor Little Bessie felt well nigh heart-broken. 

The next day rolled by, and she says, “ To- 
night he will surely stop at home.”’ But he did 
not, and the next evening, and the next was the 
same. She put the slippers out of sight, for she 
had no heart to offer them, now that things were 
so sadly changed. Still she wore a smiling 
face, and Frederic had no idea of the sorrow 
that filled the bosom of his young wife. This 
was the first cloud that had settled upon Bessie’s 
matrimonial horizon, and every day it gathered 
deeper blackness. She now never enjoyed 
Frederic’s company, save on a Sabbath evening. 
Yet like a true woman as she was, she kept all 
her troubles sacredly in her bosom. Not even 
to her own mother did she breathe them. But 
amid all her loneliness, she felt there was one 
who looked upon her, and pitied her in her 
heart’s distress. She needed not to tell Him 
her tale of sorrow, for it was known to him, and 
often had she received the oil of consolation into 
her wounded spirit, while pleading his promises. 

As the summer days wore away, and the 
autumn came on, there was evidently a change 
coming over Frederic. His Bible was neglected, 
“his “family altar’ broken down, and Bessie 
had come to a painful awakening as to the 
cause. Her husband was fast becoming a wine- 
bibber ! O, what bitter, burning agony was 
there in this thought! Though he was stiil the 
same kind, attentive and affectionate husband, 
she trembled for him. Something must be done 
to save him, but what that something was she 
couli not tell. He had no idea of his danger. 
Already was he circling round the outer ring of 
the charmed circle, and was rapidly nearing the 
second, but he was totally unconscious of it. 

Three months have flown by, and once more 
we will look in upon Bessie. It was a cold, 
chilly evening, and she was seated alone before 
the stove, in which a bright fire was burning. 
Her face had lost somewhat of its happy, smil- 
ing expression, and the roses had faded a little 
from her cheek, but still she was the same sweet, 
childish-looking Little Bessie. There she sat 
patiently watching, and awaiting the return of 
Frederic. The clock had sounded forth eleven, 
and now it vibrated to the hour of twelve. A 
cry of anguish escaped Bessie’s lips. Where 
could he be? He had never been so late from 
home before. Bitter thoughts were at work in 
her heart. Her hands were clasped tightly over 
her breast to still its tumultuous throbbing. 
“OQ, God!” she murmured, “if he should be- 
come a—” the burning word died upon her 
lips, and tears came to her relief. . 

She was not kept much longer in suspense, 
for soon Frederic came. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “you up yet, my 
dear liule Bessie ; and you’ve been crying, too ! 
I promise you, Bessie, I would not have staid 
thus late, had I not been obliged to, and I 
should have been much more uneasy than I was, 
had I not imagined you in the ‘ land of dreams’ 
long ago.” 

Poor Bessie was quite overcome by his kind- 
ness, and her head sank sobbing on his breast; 
but it could not rest there long without inhaling 
the scent of the “wine-cup.” Frederic Brewer 
loved his wife as devotedly as ever, and he re- 
solved in his heart that henceforth he would be 
more careful of her happiness. With all his 
defects, he was still the noble and generous- 
hearted Frederic Brewer of other days. Gladly 
would he have broken from the influences that 
were strengthening around him, but he knew 
not how to begin. It seemed to him that he 
was led along by some unseen mysterious influ- 
ence. Heaven help him! 

The next morning Bessie rose from her bed 
leaving Frederic sleeping heavily upon his _pil- 
low. Dressing herself quietly, she stole out 
into the kitchen, closing the door softly behind 
her. The air was keen and frosty without, but 
the golden sunshine came cheerily in at the low 
windows which were now filled with rows of 
flower-pots. Here was a “lady’s ear-drop ”’ in 
full bloom, there a scarlet verbena and a thrifty 
rose-bush covered with the sweetest of half-blown 
roses and buds. Very smiling and pretty did 
Bessie look as she paused for a moment to ad- 
mire her favorites. Indeed it seemed to her like 
being in the midst of a miniature summer. 

“O, what a pleasant home is mine!” she 
murmured. ‘“ There is but one thing wanting 
to render me the happiest of mortals. 
dear—dear Frederic !” 


Frederic ! 
she continued, while a 


| tear fell upon the flower over which she was 


bending, ‘“‘ what would I give to see him as he 
once was! QO, my Father in heaven, grant me 
this one request of my heart !” 

It was evident that her thoughts were becom- 
ing more and more painful, but the remembrance 


| of her unperfurmed duties came to mind, and 
| 
| with her usual energy she’ commenced her 


Soon the 
coffee was sending forth its tempting odor, the 
ham was fried and the nicely cut slices laid in 
a platter to await the coming of the eggs, which 





were already sizzling and spluttering in the pan, 
The basin of smoking brown bread had been 
drawn from the oven, and Bessie was putting 
the finishing touch upon the table, when Frederic 
made his appearance. 

“ Why, my little Bessie, what does all this 
mean ?” said he, gazing with surprise about him. 

“Well, you see, Frederic,” replied she, “ you 
were sleeping so soundly 1 had not the heart to 
wake you, and besides [ thought for once I 
would like to see how it would seem to make 
the fire and all. You know it’s a thing I’ve not 
done since we were married, until now.” 

Frederic smoothed back those clustering gold- 
en brown curls and imprinted a kiss upon the 
snowy forehead, saying, “I really think, Bessie, 
that I’ve the dearest little wife in all the world.” 

There was a laughing light in her soft blue 
eyes, as she raised them confidingly to his face, 
but they fell in a moment and the roses fied 
from her cheek. There was something in their 
expression and in the livid color around them, 
so unnatural, that it sent the warm blood coldly 
back upon her heart. Poor—poor Bessie ! 

“Why, Bessie, dear! what ails you ? 
are as white as.marble. Are you sick?” 

“TI did feel a little unwell, but I’m better 
now,” replied she, as she seated herself at the 
table. Ina few moments she was chatting and 
laughing quite like herself. 

“Vl tell you what I’ve been thinking of, 
Frederic,” said she, as she turned some of the 
rich yellow cream into his cup for the second 
time, preparatory to receiving the coffee. “ It 
is that I should like to spend one evening at the 
store with you. I’m so tired of staying at home 
alone.” 

“ Well now, Bessie,” replied Frederic, langh- 
ing till he made the house echo, “if that isn’t 
the last request! But you shall go this evening, 
and every other evening that suits you.” 

“ And you'll not say a word to oppose me ?” 
interposed Bessie. 

“Not a word, upon my honor, little Bessie 
Brewer! ButI shall be behind if I’m not off 
this minute. So good-by.” 

“Good-by,” replied Bessie, with a half ab- 
stracted air. 

Once or twice during the forenoon, the thought 
of Bessie’s request occurred to him, but by noon 
the circumstance was entirely forgotten. 

*Twas evening, and Bessie was seated alone 
in her kitchen before the stove, in which the fire 
was burning brightly. Everything around wore 
an air of cheerful, quiet comfort. But it was 
plainly evident that her mind was ill at ease. 
Ever and anon her eye would glance toward the 
door with a hurried, nervous expression. The 
hands of the clock already pointed to eight, and 
as she became aware of it, she murmured: “ It 
is plain enough Frederic has gone to the store, 
and now that my mind is made up, I will follow 
him, at however great a sacrifice of feeling.” 

Hastily donning her dainty little straw hat 
and her thick shawl, she left the house, fastening 
the door behind her, and the next moment was 
walking briskly down the frozen street. But as 
she neared the store, her steps seemed to fall 
slower and more heavily. And now she had 
reached it—but her courage had died out. What 
was to be done? Summoning all her resolution, 
she opened the door and entered. For a mo- 
ment she stood bewildered at the sight of so 
many strange faces. 

“ What will you be helped to, madam ?” said 
the shopkeeper, stepping briskly behind the 
counter, and donning one of his most bewitch- 
ing smiles. ‘‘ Ah, Mrs. Brewer !”’ he exclaimed, 
as his eye met her’s. ‘‘ Happy to see you, Mrs. 
Brewer. What shall I help you to?” 

“ Not anything, thank you,” said Bessie, with 
an effort at self-composure, and seating herself 
on the high wooden bench by the side of her 
husband. How strangely she looked sitting 
there! Frederic seemed a perfect blank. Where 
had vanished all the wit of their conversation ? 
One or two ventured a remark in an embarrass- 
ed and hesitating tone; gradually the silence 
grew intolerable, and so one after another the 
young men stole out, and at last Frederic was 
left alone by the side of his little Bessie. The 
shopkeeper looked as though he would like to 
have the mystery explained, but Frederic rose, 
and drawing Bessie’s arm within his own, he 
departed without enlightening him. 

One year had passed. *T'was evening ; and 
the room wore the same cheerful look as of old. 
The lamp was burning upon the table, by the 
side of which Bessic was seated reading. But 
she was not alone to night, for before the blazing 
fire sat Frederic in his arm chair. His feet 
rested on a cricket, and the buds and roses on 
his slippers glowed in beauty in the fire-light. 

“ Come, Bessie,” said Frederic, “ lay aside 
your book. I want to ask what you were smil- 
ing about a moment ago? I know it was noth- 
ing you was reading, for your eyes were bent on 
the carpet.” 

“* Well, I suppose I must tell,” replied Bessie, 
with a sunny smile. ‘I was contrasting how 
differently we were situated one year ago. One 
year ago to-night, I passed the evening with 
you at Draper’s store. 
suffered that evening. What an appearance 
your little Bess made, sitting there on that high 
bench in her hat and cloak, not even daring to 
look up and meet the staring eyes bent on her. 
That was a dark day to me, Frederic; but how 
matiy bright ones have followed it! But come, 
you haven’t told me how you like your slippers.” 

“ Well, I should think I’d onght to like them 
pretty well,” seeing 1 had to do a year’s penance 
before obtaining them. I really think them very 
nice. QO, Bessie, what, under God, do I not 
owe to you! The night you came to Draper’s 
store, was an eventful one for us both. While 
sitting there, I could but feel how great was the 
love that could induce you to seek me there; 
and all the while I was writing bitter things 
against myself. 1 resolved henceforth to be 
worthy of that love. Your timely effort saved 
your deluded Frederic from becoming a drunk- 
ard.” Frederic had spoken the word that died 


on Bessie’s lips. I 


You 





I can never tell what I 


Bessie looked up, smiling through her tears, 
and said, “ Desperate cases require aaa 











remedies.” 
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THE SEASIDE IN SUMMER. 

It is often solely in obedience to the commands 
of fashion, that thousands of our* good people 
abandon their comfortable homes as soon as the 
summer opens, and hurry away to various local- 
ities where social emigration halts, there to be 
sunburnt, roasted, crowded into small rooms, 
subjected to multifarious inconveniences and 
made to pay enormous prices for the privilege of 
martyrdom. But the impulse that leads people 
of means and leisure to the sea-shore during 
the hottest weeks of the season is easily reconcil- 
able with good taste and philosophy. True, 
many of the fopperies and follies of fashionable 
life are carried thither—expensive dresses, high 
living, late hours, ete. ; but then there is a health- 
ful inflaence in the breath of the mighty deep, 
an influence moral and physical, which fails not 
to produce a beneficial effect upon all within its 
sphere. The great sea with its constant restless- 
ness, its ebb and flow, its varied aspects of storm 
and calm, its limitless expanse, its resistless en- 
ergy, all have a charm to interest and inspire. 

We do not wonder, therefore, that in the sam- 
mer season all the watering places on the Atlan- 
tie seaboard are thronged with visitors. Gen- 
tlemen who lead an idle life in cities, perambu- 
lating listlessiy by day and dancing languidly by 
night, are roused to sudden activity in the pres- 
ence of old Neptune. Hands enclosed in French 
kids for nine tenths of the year, here tug at the 
midship oar, or sheet home a mainsail, as if 
they were used to work for their livelihood. 
Delicate beauties, living in double-windowed 
rooms, like rare exotics in a green-house, and 
shuddering at a breath of air in passing from 
door to carriage-step, plunge as boldly as Ota- 
heitan girls inte the cold -surf, and rise from 
their bath like Venus from the wave. This dal- 
liance with the salt air and salt spray braces 
many a sinking frame, and counteracts the evils 
of a pernicious system of life, and these gentle 
beings lay in a stock of health that carries them 
far through the fatigues of the subsequent win- 
ter, the weary balls prolonged until daylight, 
the melting rooms and freezing ices, and all the 
ills incident to fashionable life. 

To persons of a cuitivated imagination and a 
contemplative disposition, it needs no active 
amusement or pursuit to make the hours gliue 
swiftly by, on a sea-shore. It is enongh for such 
an one to hie to the shade among the rocks and 
gaze out upon the face of the great deep. He 
may have a book, some favorite author, if he 
like, but the great volume of nature spread be- 
fore him is enough. He must rise early, when 
the first breath of morning waves his window 
curtain, when the first gray streaks of dawn 
glimmer in the far east, for he must see every 
phase of that grand phenomenon, sunrise on the 
water. He must watch the gradual brightening 
of the horizon, observe how the dapple gray 
clouds brighten from gray to purple, from puar- 
ple to rose, and from rose to vivid yellow. Rich- 
ly and more richly glows the rim of the sea, and 
with a bound the dazzling orb springs upwards. 

Later in the day the sea-side dreamer will per- 
chance see in his imagination as he gazes on 
these visions of the past, moving in procession 
over the surface of the mighty waters, the fierce 
Vikings of the north launching forth on their 
adventurous voyages ; the three banked galleys 
of the Romans urged on the path of conquest ; 
the frail but clumsy caravels of Columbus plow- 
ing the unknown deep ; the vast Armada, fraught 
with danger to English shores, vexing the sea 
with their countless keels; the ruffianly bucca- 
heers sweeping the Spanish main under the fatal 
shadow of the black flag ;—and his fancy may 
reproduce also the roar of Trafalgar, and the 
thunders of Qld Ironsides as she hurled de- 
struction upon a haughty foe; and thus may the 
hours be wiled away. 

Besides being so healthful and agreeable, the 
sea shore can hardly fail to be eminently sugges- 
tive to the visitor, jand the mental stimulus is 


ever vigorous and without reaction. 
eee 


History or Cusa.—Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., Boston, have issued a second edition of 
this book by the editor of the ‘ Flag,” the first 
edition being exhausted during the first week. 
Price, bound, 75 cents; in paper covers, 50 cents. 
Any one enclosing the price of the volume to 
the publishers, will receive a copy by return of 
mail, free of postage. 
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A Lesson.—Aaron Cross, sixty years of age, 
who for the last few years has been a vagabond, 
was found dead last week in Ipswich, with a 
rum jug by his side. 

: sella Big Assassin 

Storr tivep.—It has been ascertained that 
the average duration of the life of a London 
‘‘bus-horse ” is under four months. 








THE TOMATO, 

But a few years, comparatively, have elapsed 
since the general introduction of the tomato 
plant into our country. But few garden vegeta- 
bles are now in greater favor. The plant pos- 
sesses many excellent qualities to recommend it 
to the attention of our farmers and horticulturists. 
It may be produced on every kind of soil, and 
always bears abundantly. It grows best, how- 
ever, on a light alluvial soil. The middle-sized 
varieties of the vegetable are generally preferred 
for cooking purposes ; and when served up to the 
table nicely cooked and seasoned with salt, pep- 
per, etc., few vegetables are more healthful or 
agreeuble to the palate. The tomato should be 
largely cultivated by our farmers, both as a 
home comfort, and as a profitable source of in- 
come. The value of the fruit may be much 
increased by culture. The plants should be 
trimmed, and not be permitted to bear all the 
fruit that sets upon the bushes. The result will 
be that the fruit will be larger and better; and pains 
should be taken to bring to as high a degree of 
perfection as possible an esculent which is becom- 
ing more and more extensively a favorite, and 
which is at once both healthful and nutritious. 

The best method of preserving tomatoes, 
is to pour them, after being cooked and season- 
ed and while yet hot, either into tin cans, through 
a small hole in the top of the can, or into glass 
bottles. Then if the opening be quickly closed 
up and tightly sealed, they will remain good any 
length of time. The size of the cans should be 
proportionate to the size of the family, so that 
when one is opened the contents may be used 
before they begin to spoil. 
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A GREAT APPETITE, 

Mr. Lecompte, a French fop, who visited Lon- 
don in 1851, has published a book called “A 
Journey of Troubles to London.” He profgsses 
to have been astonished at the appetite of Eng- 
lish ladies. At the great exhibition, a young 
lady told him she hungered. He says: ‘“‘ We 
went to the counter. What will the little bird 
find here to employ its tiny beak upon? I said 
to myself, seeing the massive cakes, the plum 
puddings, and other pastry, piled in pyramids— 
all at once so nourishing and indigestible, that 
even a view of the collection sufficed for me. 
Well, the litule bird ate six shillings’ worth ! 
To this day I have often wondered how she con- 
trived to stow all this away. To keep her com- 
pany, I tried to take two or three bites out of 
something like a black brick, ornamented with 
currants, one of which she had consumed easily. 
But it was too much for me. I contrived to 
hide it in my pocket, and to take the little blonde 
Miss back to her friends, quite prepared, I can 
assure, to wait for dinner.” 

A Cuinest Durt.—The Stockton, Califor- 
nia, Advertiser, tells the following; “Two 
Chinamen having had a difficulty about a wo- 
man, concluded to imitate the example of their 
betters, and fight it out. They accordingly 
selected their friends and went out near Lake 
House to settle it. The weapons used on this 
extraordinary occasion were heavy bamboo sticks, 
about six feet in length. The ‘combatants pro- 
ceeded to lay it on to each other most beautiful- 
ly,—and cracked skulls would have been the 
result, had not one of the parties ran off, ‘his 
legs doing their speedy utmost.’ ” 








ADVANTAGES OF JAPAN TO THE UNITED 
Srates.—Japan, with whom we now have a 
treaty, is on our way to China; whereas, the 
English, French, and Datch, who usually double 
the Cape of Good hope, will have to go out of 
their way to trade with her. The coal depot, 
which we have a right to establish in one of the 
Islands, will be more valuable to our Shanghai, 
and other lines of steamers to China, than it can 
prove to any other nation in Christendom. 





Awrvt Deatus.—Two men were drowned 
in James river, Monday evening, a week ago. 
The Petersburg Express says, they partook free- 
ly of ardent spirits, and after rowing some dis- 
tance out, a dispute arose, high words ensued, 
and then came blows, when they clinched, and 
inthe scoffle fell overboard; and thus locked 
in each other’s embrace, they went to the bot- 
tom. 
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A Warninc.—A gentleman living near Tap- 
pahannock, Virginia, having occasion to trim 
some peach trees, left the branches lying in the 
yard. A number of young ducks partook of 
the leaves, which caused instant death. The 
leaves and kernels of peaches contain prussic 
acid in sufficient quantity to endanger the life of 
persons or animals partaking of them. 





Movest Merit.—In Mr. Benton’s “ Thirty 
Years’ View,” is an anecdote of Lafayette, that 
on approaching the harbor of New York, he 
made the unsophisticated inquiry, whether his 
servant would be able to find a hack at the pier 
to convey his party to the hotel, so little did he 
anticipate the national pageant which anxiously 
awaited his landing. 
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WELL ponr —Mrs. Lavina Baker, of Guil- 
ford, N. Y., in the ninetieth year of her age, has 
this season spun from flax the yarn, and woven 
forty-four yards of kersey cloth, which, for 
smoothness and quality, the farmers’ daughters 
of yore did not frequently surpass. - 





- ———— Ge oa 
Micuican.—The recent census of Michigan 
shows a remarkable increase in the population 
of the State. 
has increased during the past four years from 
32,100 to 40,185. 
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Tue Dirrerence.—It makes a great differ- 


ence whether glasses are used over or under the | 


nose. If the former, the person can see and go 
straight ahead—if the latter the head is rather 
apt to go where it cannot see at all. 
—————__+- @2ee2? 

Liquor 1x THE Navy.—A proposition to 
exclude liquor from use in navy vessels, both by 
officers and men, was defeated in the house a 
few days ago by the casting vote of the speaker. 











In three counties the population | 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

A State Reform School for girls is being seri- 
ously contemplated in Massachusetts. 

Wisdom and virtue make the poor rich, and 
the rich honorable. 

Statistics show that the foreign population of 
the United States is about one to eight. 

He who makes an idol of his interest, makes 
a martyr of his integrity. 

A magnificent eating-house is shortly to be 
erected in School Street, Boston. 

When a man has once gotten a habit of virtue, 
all his actions are equal. 

Why is an old coat like an iron kettle ¢ 
cause it represents “hard ware.” 

The more a man presumes, the greater reason 
he has to fear. 

The number of post-mistresses in the United 
States, widows or spinsters, is 128. 

A firm faith and true honesty are not to be 
forced by necessity, or corrupted by reward. 

The fellow who picked his way, no doubt had 
something sharp in his hands. 

The late C icut Legi 1 added the 
sum of $3,133,000 to the State banking capital. 

What drum has been nearly worn out? Ans. 
—Conun-drum. 

It is always term-time in the court of con- 
science. A fact worth remembering. 

Bayard Taylor says China is the very best 
country in the world—to leave. 

Strawberries, six inches in circumference, are 
raised in California. 

Trouble, like capital, is usually two-thirds 
borrowed. 

The late Cape Cod celebration was a most 
happy and convivial gathering. 

Lovers complain of their hearts, when the dis- 
temper is in their heads. 

In Newburyport this year the valuation of real 
estate, is $3,302,000—personal, $3,483,000. 

It is a shrewd remark, that love and pride 
stock Bedlam. 

The cholera has not ceased its ravages in the 
principal cities of the South and West. 

Mackerel are being seined in great numbers 
along the southern coast of Nova Scotia. 

Two girls were lately drowned in Providence 
while bathing in a small pond in that city. 

Spain seems to be involved in anarchy, and 
the government is all in confusion just now. 

THE PROPERTY MAN, 

The Property Man at a theatre is no insignifi- 
cant personage—he is the main spring which 
sets all the works in motion; and an actor had 
better have a bad epitaph when dead, than his 
ill-will while living. How he could “cut up” 
Rosciuses, if he chose ;.how he could send on a 
wrong letter to read, if he had a spite against 
one! How he could gall an offending Rolla by 
not having the blood ready in the last scene! 
What agony could he bring upon an aspiring 
Sir Edward Mortimer, by not having the bloody 
knife and napkin in the trunk of Wilford! How 
he could baulk the melo-dramatic sailor by giv- 
ing him a fighting-sword to break in his desper- 
ate combat, single-handed against an army! 
How completely are all in his power, when the 
least inadvertence or design can turn the deep- 
est tragedy into a farce, or farce into serious 
earnest. Gentlemen and ladies of the dramatic 
profession, keep on the right side of the Prop- 
erty Man, if you would keep on the right side of 
the public. 


Be- 











Wirt Case.—A singular will case is before 
the Judge of Probate of Essex county. Dr. 
Manning, an old physician of Ipswich, when dy- 
ing, left a will, bequeathing the bulk of his 
property, about $70,000, to found a high school 
in that town. He had but one child, a son, and 
to him, in case he did not marry a certain fe- 
male relation, he left $1000 a year; if he did, 
then but $200 per annum. Some of the be- 
quests are rather odd, and altogether there is 
ample room for the skill and ingenuity of coun- 
sel in arguing the sanity or insanity of the tes- 
tator, as itis on these grounds that the will is 
detended or sought to be set aside. 





A curious Portrait GALLERY.—The Chief 
Constable of Glasgow has commenced the for- 
mation of a portrait gallery, to consist of da- 
guerreotypes of all the principal thieves and 
desperadoes whose ill fortane it may be to fall 
into the hands of the police authorities of that 
city. It is thought that such d collection, when 
complete, will tend to freshen the recollection of 
the plundered people, and thus materially for- 
ward the ends of jastice. 





THE Last oF THE Cuoctaws.—Mr. Wm. 
Fisher and Mr. Russell Lewis left Mobile, a few 
days ago, for the Indian Territory, west of the 
Mississippi, with the last remnant of the once 
powerful tribe of Choctaw Indians, amounting 
to about eighty persons. The same party took 
on, a few months since, one hundred and eight 
of this tribe. 
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Nort TO BE WONDERED Aat.— The Albany 
Express says: ‘A boy, thirteen years of age, 
got up one morning, lately, perfectly well, ate 
some green apples and a pint of cherries before 
dinner, drank plentifally of milk at his dinner, 
and was buried in the cemetery before dark of 
the same day.” 





—— ¢ oe > 
Tracicat.—A boy of fourteen, at school in 
Westchester county, Pa., recently, thought he 
would see how closely he could jump before a 
locomotive and escape. Death was the penalty 


| of his rashness. 








AGRICULTURAL —The annual fair of the Ver- 
mont State Agricultural Society will be holden 
at Brattleboro’ on the 12th, 13th and 14th of 
September. 

+--oe>— 

A Humane Corporation. — The Lowell 
Railroad company furnish their patrons with a 
bountiful supply of cool water on their cars. 

as awjidieaiiliticmatipests 

Snonrt sicarep Poticy —U>ing an eye-glass 

instead of wearing a pair of spectacles. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“ Notes of Foreign Travel,” No. 10, by F. Gueason. 
“Japan and the Japanese,” No. 7, by Rev. 
“The Bxile’s Heir,” a tale by R. C. HANscoms. 


Wi Pilay-Acting in the Elizabethan Era,” by Caartes E. 
AITR. 

“The Clock,” a sketch by Miss Annz T. Witeur. 

“ Onward,” lines by H. W. Payson. 

“ The Dying Girl,” verses by Horace G. Bovenman. 

“ The Two Genoese,” stanzas by Avevstine J. H. Du- 


GANNE. 
"The Good and the Beautiful,” a poem by 8. A. 


Wricar. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We give this week a representation of work characteris- 
tic of the month of August. 
A portrait of the late Thomas 8. Hamblin, so long 
known as manager of theatres in New York City. 
A portrait of the late Amos Lawrence, Esq., of Boston, 
one of our merchant princes, and a man of great liberal- 
ity and benevolence. 
A portrait of Ericsson, the inventor, among many other 
scientific labors, of the Caloric engine. 
A view of Funchal, in the island of Madeira. 
A picture of the royal mail steamer Arabia, of the Cu- 
nard line. 
A view of Montpelier, the capital of Vermont. 
A 4 ome of the to @ 
etery, Long Island, New York. 
ae representations of two monuments in the Cem- 
etery. 
Portrait of Rev. Dr. Cox, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
And also a picture of the church where he officiated. 
A view of the Commissioners’ Hall, Spring Garden, 
Phiiadelphia. 
Q A representation of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
rts. 


mth the royal palace of Christiansborg, at Co- 

A picture of a celebrated in! representing our 
antares pusiie ct ageetes ee . 

An engraving of a Gujaret Village Cart. 

And 4 picture from a famous pain of Gerard, in the 
Louvre at Paris, of Dellearion, tht — Genéral, de- 
picting a legend respecting him. 


*,* The PicroriAt is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 


Foreign Items. 
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From Smyrna, July 12, we learn that the ex- 
portation of grain was prohibited. 

Gas is gradually finding its way into Italy. 
Nice was lighted, for the first time, on the 24th 
of April last. 

Operations are now going on in Kingston 
harbor, Eng., for blowing up a sunken wreck by 
galvanism. 

A board of prizes has been established at Paris, 
to decide on the validity of all naval captures 
made during the war. 

It is rumored, and it is said on credible au- 
thority, that the young king of Portugal, now 
on a visit to England, is not unlikely to offer his 
hand to the Princess Charlotte of Belgium. 

Gill Bagshaw, of the Oaks, near Sheffield, a 
fine young man of 25 years, and a magistrate, 
had been killed in an affray with poachers. 

The harvest just gathered in Spain is much 
better than that of 1853. From Piedmont, Italy 
and Germany we have also cheering accounts. 

The London Oriental Gas Company have re- 
ceived information by the overland mail that 
their contract for lighting Calcutta exclusively 
for 21 years has been contirmed. 

Ear! Fitzwilliam, in reply to a communication 
from the town council of Sheffield, has declared 
himseif opposed to any armed intervention for 
securing the independence of Poland. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says that 
government is afraid of some explosion, and 
more than three hundred young men out of 
the nobility and middle classes had been arrested. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


It would be no virtue to bear calamities, if we 
did not feel them.— . 

The vanity of human life is like a river, con- 
stantly passing away, and yet constantly coming 
on.—Dean Swift. 

"Some men will believe nothing but what they 
can comprehend ; and there are but few things 
that such are able to comprehend.—St. Evre- 





Physic has no more remedies against the dis- 
eases of the body, than reason has preserva- 
tives against the passions of the mind.—£arl of 
Essex. 

Every man has it in his own power, by the 
force of natural reason, to master the temptation 
of falling either into presumption or despair.— 
L’ Estrange. 

The keeping ourselves above grief and every 
painful passion, is indeed very beautiful and ex- 
cellent, and none but souls of the first rate seem 
to be qualitied for the andertaking.— Charron. 

There is in human nature generally more of 
the fool, than of the wise; and therefore those 
faculties by which the foolish part of men’s 
minds are taken, are more potent.— Bacon. 

Hopes and cares, anger and fears, divide our 
life. Would you be free from these anxieties ? 
Think every day will be your last; and then the 
succeeding hours will be the more welcome, be- 
cause unex pected.— Horace. 

Other passions have objects to flatter them, 
and seem to content and satisfy them for a while ; 
there is power in ambition, pleasure in luxury, 
and pelf in covetousness: but envy can gain 
nothing but vexation.—.Montaigne. 
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Joker's Budget. 


A wild oats-sowing machine—a 2-40 horse 
and a Watson buggy. 

The gentleman who has been trying to raise 
the wind, tinds himself b/own all over the town. 

The young gentleman who caught a lady’s 
eye, is requested to return it, as itis of no value 
to any one but the owner. 

To keep skippers out of bacon in the summer : 
Eat your meat early in the spring. We never 
knew it to fail. 

The man who tried to sweeten his tea with 
one of his wife’s smiles, has “fallen back” on 
sugar. ‘ 

The poor fellow whose wife has, for the last 
ten years, been conunually giving hima “ bit 
of her mind,” has just declared himself anxious 
to have a “ Peace-at-any-rate.” 

A country individual who was caught in the 
water wheel of a saw-mill, says he intends to 
apply for a pension, as he is a survivor of the 
Kevolution. 





A French writer says, that if any one knew one- 
half of what is said or thought about him, he would 
be ashamed to walk the streetsin openday. Of 
course, then, this is the blissfulness of which it 
is folly to be “ otherwise.” 

The young woman who ate a dozen peaches, 
half a dozen apples, the same number of pears, 
three raw tomatoes, and a half pint of plums, 
within half a day, says she knows “fruit aint 
wholesome.” 

A prize was offered for the best conundrum, 
at Burke’s benetit, in Sacramento, and the fol- 
lowing won it, over fifty competitors :-—“ Wh 
isa Chinaman the most wonderful of all ani- 
mals? Because his head and tail sprout from 
the same end.” 








Quill and Scissors. 


A novel case was brought before the U. S. 
Commissioner at Philadelphia, recently. It 
seems that a man named William Taylor, an 
old counterfeiter, was a short time since sen- 
tenced to the Moyamensing Prison. Being an 
expert workman, he was placed in the turner’s de- 
partment, and while in prison made counterfeit 
ten cent pieces which he circulated through his 
confederates. 

A citizen of Troy who aroused a partially in- 
toxicated night policeman from a comfortable 
nap, and reprimanded him for his intoxication 
and drowsiness, was seized by the indignant 
star and marched off to the watch-house, where 
he was detained for the night. The next time 
he finds a watchman asleep, he will be likely to 
let him sleep. 

At New York a German named Hoofe, a phy- 
sician, committed a most villanous on’ up- 
on a fellow countryman named Batch, by we 
ing vitriol in his face. One of the poor man’s 
eyes was destroyed, and the flesh of one side of 
his face was so badly burned that it dropped off 
into his hands. 

The steamship Indiana, which arrived at New 
York on Tuesday week, has in her cargo eight- 
een Spanish donkeys of great size, some of them 
fifteen hands high, intended for the breeding of 
mules in the southern States. These animals 
were brought over the Pyrenees from Spain for 
shipment at Havre. 


About two thousand dogs have been slaugh- 
tered in New York within the last five weeks, at 
the public pound, in addition to as many more 
which have been redeemed by their owners. 
The amount of money paid to the dog catchers 
ry | the same period, out of the city treasury, 

$2000. 


One of the operators of the House te h, 
while re icing the te! wires at Teena, 
Pa., a few days since, found a live, full-grown 
toad under the glass on the top of a pole, which 
was a chestnut, perfectly smooth, twenty-five 
feet high, and not near any tree or building. 


The bark A. H. Kimball arrived at New York 
from Liverpool, lately, having on board twenty- 
yp tee sage “ were gree by order 

pe, four years’ imprisonment, 
without Trial, and without carmiealon to commnu- 
nicate with their families. 

A man can live cheaper and better in Paris, 
containing a million of souls and surrounded by 
a dense population, than he can in many towns 
pe a settled districts oe U a 
with a ulation varyi m twenty to 

ro arying y ty 


Another death has occurred among the artistes 
who accompanied the. unfortunate Madame 
Sontag to Mexico. The last news from that 
city announces the death of Signor Rossi, a 
gentleman well known to the public. 

A coroner’s jury have given the opinion that 
striking the head against a solid substance and 
falling into the hold of a vessel, is a custom 
which the jurors consider at all times dangerous 
in the extreme.— Post. 

A sprightly looking little girl 
Bnffalo on Tnesday week, yo of 
American Express Co. She was destined for 
Joliet, Ill. This method of sending children is 
getting to be common. 


' 
On Tuesday week, Warren Hayden, of 
Springfieid, ake resides near the Five Mile 
pond, shot a large blue heron, which with its 
wings extended, measured six feet from tip to 
tip—a rare bird. 

A “Bosom Friend” has been invented by a 
man in Liverpool, in the shape of a waistcoat 
which can be inflated to serve as a life preserver. 
As an article of dress it is said to be becoming. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Griffin, wife of Capt. Isaac 
Griffin, of Frederica, Del., was.a0 badly burned 
by the explosion of a fluid lamp, on the 10th 
ult., that her recovery is doubtful. 

A party of young Frenchmen, of New York, 
have organized themselves with a view of emi- 
grating to Kansas, and propose to establish a 
joint stock company for that purpose. 

The longest railway in the world is said to be 
the Illinois Central, which is seven hundred and 
thirty one miles in length, and which is rapidly 
approaching completion. 

The chiefs and sachems of the six Nations, re- 
siding in Canada, have forwarded a congratula- 
tory and loyal address to Queen Vietoria, whom 
they style “ Great Mother.” 

Gov. Young, of Utah, has made a treaty with 
the Indians, whereby the savages are bound to 
be peaceable towards the whites. 








Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Charles Eaton 
to Miss Sarah E. Kobinson; Mr. John Howard to Miss 
Mary Goodwin; Mr. Amos B. Cheeney to Miss Mary L. 
Ross; Mr. Richard C. Noyes to Miss Louisa E. Brown. 

By Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. John Nelson to Miss Catha- 
rine Barrett. 

By Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. Francis C. Oliver to Miss 
Mary E. Casey. 

By Rev. Thomas Worcester, Mr. Horace Hatch to Miss 
Cornelia Chase. 

By Rey. L. B. Schwarz, Mr. Albrecht Bernhardt to A. 
M. Kellerman. 

By Kev. D. K. Bannister, Mr. Richard Wilson to Mrs. 
Ann Thomas. 

By Rev. D. P. Cilley, Mr. Henry Hamboyer to Miss 
Frederika Lanagan. 

In South Boston, by Rev. J. H. Fairchild, Mr. Charles 
Leavitt to Miss Ann Dunn. 

In Cambridge, by Rev. Thomas Whittemore, Mr. Wm. 
Jordan to Miss Adeline M. Smellage. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. James Shepard, Rev. Daniel 
Richards of Sclem, to Miss Esther, daughter of the offici- 
ating clergyman. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Rufus W. Clark, Mr. James 
W. Ames to Miss Sarah C. Ormsbee. 

In Lynn, by Rev. N. G. Moore, Dr. Edward A. Carsley 
to Miss Sarah B. Fletcher. 

in Salem, by Rev. Daniel Richards, Mr. John Phil- 
brick to Miss Ann Theresa. 

In West Newton, by Rev. Mr. Edwards, Mr. Benjamin 
G. Studley to Miss Frances O. Dexter. 

In Newburyport, by Rev. D. P. Pike, Mr. Wiiliam Chao- 
leigh to Miss S. Wilson. 

In Portiand, by Rev. Mr. Farrington, Mr. George H. 
Penuell to Miss Margaret A. York. 


Deaths, 


In this city, Miss Harriet MacDonough, seeond daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas MacDonough, former British Con- 
sul for the New England States; Mr. Lawrence Ford, 60; 
Capt. Atkins Dyer, 39; Mr George Baker. 37. 

At Charlestown, William E. son of Mr. Joseph Shep- 
ard, 3 months 

At Cambridge, Henry, eldest son of Mr. Henry Noyes, 
7 years. 

At West Cambridge, Mr. Daniel Usher, 56. 

At Medford, of consumption, Miss Louise J. Cutter, the 
authoreass. 19. 

At South Boston, Mr. Jose E. Longa, a native of Ma- 
tanzas, Cuba, 21. 

At North Andover, Mrs. Susan Farnham, widow of the 
late Timothy Farnham, 87 

At Newburyport, Miss Julia Sullivan, 19; Mrs. Sarah, 
widow of the late Joseph Brown, 88 

At Stoughton, Mr. John D. Swan, 29. 

At Salem, Mr Ezra Peabody, 57. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Huidah 8., wife of Mr. William Ja- 
cobs, 58. 

At Middleboro, July 24, George Judson, son, aged 12 
days, and on the 27th, Mrs. Priscilla L., wife of Mr. Ado- 
niram J. Partridge, 23. 

At Paxton, Mrs. Emeline L., wife of Mr. Samuel Parr of 
Boston, and daughter of Mr. Clark and Polly Pike, 25. 

At Wellfleet, Capt. Isaac Cole, 73. 

At Bernardston, Mrs. Martha 8, wife of Rev. W. W 
Hebbard 29. 

At New Haven, Ct, Mr. Eli Hudson, 71, formerly pro- 
prietor of the Connecticut Journal. 

At New York, Mrs. Mary P., wife of the late Richard 
Betts, E-xq., 85 

At Walpole, N. H., Mr. Edward R. Bimmock, of San 
Francisco, formerly of Boston, 24. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


BY B. J. How. 
Dear, distant friend, though far away, 
My thonghts to thee will often stray ; 
Since thow no more eanst roam with me 
Beneath the shady greenwood tree— 
Where we have sat and listened long, 
To cateh the wild-bird’s simple song; 
As gaily mhdst the leafy bowers, 

He whiled away his summer hoers. 


Those radiant joys so quickly past, 
Were all too bright, too dear to last; 
And oft I sigh, but sigh in vain, 
That they can ne’er be ours again. 


©, couldst theu for a moment, know 
How sad I feel when there I go— 

How sad those shaded walks have grown, 
Since I must tread them new, alone— 
Thou wouldst not wonder, that I mourn 
The days that never can return. 


In those loved paths around my home, 

No longer now I wish to roam ; 

Since thou, whose presenee made them dear 
In former hours, no more art here. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE PRIMA DONNA. 





BY M. ¥V. ST. LEON. 


CHAPTER, |. 


“Thou hast wept, an@ thou hast parted, 
Thou hast been a wanderer long; 
Thou hast watehed for steps that never came, 
I know it by the song.” 





“ What is to be done?” exclaimed the man- 
ager of the principal theatre in Havana. “What 
is to be done?” and he paced the room in an- 
gry despair. ‘‘ This is the second time within a 
week that Signora Buonatti has been too ill to 
sing—and to-night every seat is engaged, the 
house will be full to overflowing. The audience 
scarce endured the first disappointment, and 
how will they receive the second? , for some 
expedient. I must hunt the whole city through 
till I find some one to supply her place decent- 
ly!” and seizing his hat, Diego Cartillos rush- 
ed into the street, and was out of sight in a few 
minutes. 

“ Alfin brillar, nell i rede,” sang a voice of sur- 
passing sweetness, which came from round a 
corner. Cartillos stopped an instant m silent 
ecstacy, and then hurriedly advanced in the di- 
rection of the sound. In front of a handsome 
house stood a young girl apparently near sixteen 
years of age, in poor but clean garments, and 
holding a mandoline in her hand with which she 
was playing an accompaniment to the words 
she was singing. The manager stood listening 
to it attentively, and as the rich, clear tones of 
the girl dwelt on the lower notes, or rose with a 
birdlike gush to the higher ones, he could scarce 
restrain some display of his delight. Such, 
however, it was not his policy to exhibit, and 
when at the close of the song, she timidly ap- 
proached him, and, lifting her mandoline and 
large, sad eyes at the same time, besought him 
in broken Spanish to give her a single marave- 
di for pity’s sake, he coldly drew forth a few 
small coins and handed them to her, saying: 

“ This is a poor way of earning your support.” 

“T know it—but it is all the one I have.” 

“Tt is a pity, for you seem to be an honest 
sort of a body, and perhaps with the assistance 
of friends you might be made something de- 
cent,” then without noticing the indignant flush 
that had risen to her cheek, he continued. “ Now 
Iam willing to help you—that is, if you’re re- 
spectable and humble-minded, and I will let you 
singin my theatre, although Iam sure I shall 
lose by it.” 

The first impulse of the young girl was to re- 
fuse with anger, the proposal offered almost in 
an insulting manner, by the hard, avaricious 
man, but a moment's reflection showed her she 
could not afford to be particular in choosing the 
manners ofan employer, and she replied : 

“ Why are you willing to take astranger who has 
no claims upon you, if you are certain you will 
be a loser by so doing ?” 

“ Because, although I shall be at an extra 
expense for a while, I am in hopes you will re- 
pay it sometime,” he replied, with a scowl at 
being questioned. ‘“‘ Come, what say you?” 

“Tam willing to better my condition, sir, and 
as for being humble in my manners, few are oth- 
erwise who have their living to earn,” replied 
the maiden, with a touch of haughtiness, 

“Then come with me,” said Cartillos, lead- 
ing the way to the house he had quitted a short 
time previous. When they were seated, the 
manager commenced questioning his companion. 

“Tt is rather a singula, thing for a street mu- 
sician to sing such songs as you do, and in sucha 
manner,”—then, after a pause, during which she 
did not volunteer any informationon the subject, 
he renewed the attack, with, ‘‘ You must have 
had some instruction. Who was your teacher?” 

“A countryman,” was the reply. 
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Baffled in this direction, Cartillos commenc- 
ed in a fresh quarter. 

“ You are an Italian, I suppose ?” 

“Tam.” 

** Of what part are you a native ?” 

“Before I came to Havana, I resided in 
Naples.” 

The manager bit his lip at the small amount 
of information he obtained, and commenced 
again. 

* One of the troupe is ill, and I wish to obtain 
some one to supply her place—but I suppose 
you are unacquainted with any opera ?” 

“Twill engage to perfect myself in any one 
within a week.” 

“T cannot wait so long. To-night is the 





evening I most desire your services,” Cartillos 
replied, in despair. | 

“ What is announced in the programme ?” 

“ Lucia,” was the gloomy response. 

“Tf that is all, sir, I ask but seven hours 
practice and study. Iam familiar with it, but 
need instruction in the acting of it.” 

Her companion eagerly replied that he would 





engage her for that night at least, and was de- 
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parting to send some one to instruet her, when 
she timidly inquired : 

“ But my dress, sir—how shall I arrange that 
matter ?”” 

“O, V'llsee to that! You prepare yourself in 
the part—I’ll do the rest,” and he was gone in 
an instant. 

Night came, and also a crowded house. Pres- 
ently the people became impatient, and with 
eagerness called for the commencement of the 
performance ; at the expiration of five minutes 
whistling, screaming, stamping, etc., the man- 
ager made his appearance and announced “ that 
Signora Buanatti was unable to appear, but 
Signorina Zampicri had kindly offered to take 
her place!” But the audience did not take it 
kindly—the lady was unknown to them, and 
who could say anything about her singing— 
besides, they had excused the favorite vocalist 
once, and they were not to be put off in this 
same way again. Accordingly, a tremendous 
hiss arose, in the midst of which the unfortunate 
manager rattled off the physician’s certificate, 
letting his voice drop, and flat away towards the 
end most comically, then hastily departed for the 
side scenes. 

In a few minutes the young debutante appear- 
ed. She was received with a chilling silence, 
broken only by a few faint claps from some half 
dozen good-natured persons, in consideration of 
her youth and beauty. In defiance of her pre- 
possessing appearance, the audience seemed de- 
termined that they would not be cheated or flat- 
tered into a single expression of approbation, 
but the manager observed with rising hope that 
they forbore to hiss. Undismayed, and regard- 
less of the reception she met with, the young 
girl, with perfect composure, began her role. 
As she continued, the whole richness and beauty 
of her voice were brought out, and wholly un- 
able to withstand such wonderful, unexpected 
melody, the people manifested their delight 
loudly, and at the conclusion of the opera, Sig- 
norina Zampieri was called for loudly. At the 
request of the manager, she came forward, and 
with polite indifference bowed in reply to the 
applause. Signora Buonatti was forgotten! 
The people were amazed at the nonchalant man- 
ner of the young favorite, who actually received 
a burst of enthusiasm, such as rarely had greeted 
any singer, with such coolness—who and what 
was this slender, youthful being, that was neither 
awed by their sternness, nor delighted at their 
praises ?” 

The selfish, scheming Cartillos at once per- 
ceived he had made a fortunate speculation, and 
hastened to engage his prize fora year at one 
third her real value, as the next day proved 
when notes came flocking in from all directions, 
urging her to name her own price. With a 
feeling of deep indignation Teresa Zampieri de- 
termined after her engagement with Cartillos ex- 
pired, that he should never acquire another far- 
thing by her. She speedily became the pet of the 
people, yet notwithstanding her surprising good 
fortune, nothing had the power to charm her out 
of the subdued manner so unnatural in one so 
young, or throw a lightsome sparkle into those 
large, dark, melancholy eyes, while almost the 
first exclamation made by every one on hearing 
her sing, was, “‘ Her voice sounds like a foun- 
tain of tears!" The only thing that absorbed 
and rendered her forgetful of the present, was 
her music, and when in the opera, her whole 
being seemed merged into the character she was 
representing. Her large, sad eyes grew still 
larger and sadder, and she seemed like one in a 
dream—it was with her a passion, an existence. 

But she was subject to many annoyances from 
Cartillos, who constantly took advantage of her 
ignorance concerning money matters, which 
Florian Geraldi, the handsome tenor of the 
troupe, plainly perceived and with burning indig- 
nation. He would have protected her and pre- 
vented these impositions, but they were both 
young, and he feared his motives might be mis- 
understood, and so he continued from day to 
day, each showing him plainer that his heart 
was given to the beautiful songstress, whose 
course had been so like a comet, rising from 
darkness, and no one knew whither, for all felt 
instinctively that a mystery hung over the 
young girl. At last some fresh act of injustice 
on the part of Cartillos thoroughly aroused Ge- 
raldi, who, at the risk of losing his situation, de- 
termined to tell Teresa how much she was im- 
posed upon. The mournful tone and manner 
with which she replied—“Alas, I am aware I 
have no friends to protect me,” quite startled 
her companion out of his composure. He had 
resolved never to speak of his affection till he 
had more reason for hope than he then possessed, 
but at these words his resolution was forgotten, 


* and rapidly, earnestly, he detailed his past wish- 
es and present hopes, and urged her to reply. | 


For an instant she was silent, but then she ad- 
dressed him in firm, sad, yet kind tones. 

“This declaration is wholly unexpected to 
me, and while I cannot but be flattered at the 
compliment—the highest a man can offer, I am 
obliged to decline it. Your pity for me has per- 
haps misled you into the belief that you love me, 
but you will soon forget one that can never be 
yours.” 

Geraldi, who thought she might doubt he lov- 
ed her sufficiently, was about to assure her on 
that point, but he had scarcely commenced 
speaking, ere she interrupted him. 

“Even supposing I loved you as I ought to 
the man whose heart I take into my keeping, 
there are obstacles—do not ask what—such be- 
ing the case, is it not best to conquer all but 
friendship in the beginning ?” 

“Alas, it may be easy for you to counsel who 
do not endure, but this is not the beginning of 
my love,” murmured the Italian, in despairing 
accents, as he left her : 

The tone and mournfal eyes made Teresa un- 
happy; she regretted deeply the necessity of 
giving pain in this world, though she felt she 
might unavoidably be the cause of more disap- 
pointments than even the beautiful are generally, 
and with a sigh realized that in accordance with 
her principles, she must draw yet more tightly 
the lines of isolation about her. Life already 
had but few pleasures, and even this scanty list 
must be curtailed. Geraldi, convinced that his 





poverty and comparative obscurity were the ob- 
jections to him, determined they should not 
long remain a barrier, and immediately on the 
expiration of his engagement with Cartillos, de- 
parted for his native land, determined not to 
see Teresa Zampieri again till he had won a 
name worthy her acceptance. He mention- 
ed his plans to no one, however, but bidding 
farewell to his friends departed on his errand. 





CHAPTER II. 


Time flew by, and Teresa was released from 
her engagement.  Cartillos bégged earnestly 
that she would continue with him, but the young 
girl told him just her sentiments regarding his 
conduct, and much as he regretted his past error, 
it did not help the matter in the least. Engage- 
ments from far and near poared in upon her, 
and the only difficuity was, which to choose. 

“Somewhat of contrast!” thought Teresa. 
“One short year ago, I scarce knew where to lay 
my head. Heigho! Methinks my present sta- 
tion elevated as it may appear—but what! is 
this foolish heart forever crying more?” and the 
tears so seldom permitted to visit those sad, 
dreamy eyes, now came unchecked. Her sor- 
row once indulged, retarned more and more 
often; so to divert her mind, Teresa Zampieri 
visited distant countries, always avoiding Italy, 
however, and journeyed and sang without ces- 
sation. This constant exertion was too much 
for her to bear, and she was obliged to omit sing- 
ing entirely for several months, during which 
time she travelled through many delightful 
places, and frequently recalled those days in 
after years, as some of the happiest she had 
known, At the expiration of her wanderings 
she returned to Havana refreshed, and compara- 
tively happy, to commence a new engagement. 
This was the third year of her theatrical life, and 
Teresa was now nearly twenty years of age, 
and though so young, she possessed the man- 
ners of an accomplished, experienced woman. It 
was a matter of wonder to all, that amid such a 
throng of suitors as she was known to possess, 
she yet remained Teresa Zampieri; but few 
dared request the guardianship of the peerless 
girl, for it seemed as though between her and 
themselves a vast gulf lay. And notwithstand- 
ing superior rank and position, many a noble 
felt himself awed by the unaffected dignity of 
the actress. 

One evening as the breathless multitude were 
listening to the soft, high note the songstress 
had already sustained for several measures, as 
her eyes suddenly rested on a figure in a box 
near the stage, it was interrupted by a wild, 
piercing shriek from the blanched lips of Teresa, 
who instantly fell senseless. Ina second all was 
confusion. The orchestra stopped short in the 
middle of a note, the curtain was speedily low- 
ered, several ladies fainted, and the audience 
were in a fever of excitement, each one talking 
to his neighbor. 

“We must be careful of our treasure,” said 
one, “ or we shall lose it.’’ 

“What is the matter ?” eagerly asked another. 

“ That last note was held too long,” suggested 
a third, 

“A touch of the heart complaint I should 
think,”’ etc. 

When the manager announced that Signorini 
Zampieri requested the indulgence of a few 
minutes before resuming her performance, there 
was a general 'expostulation, so much had she 
endeared herself to every heart. But the man- 
ager assured the audience that the lady thanked 
them for their considerate kindness, but that she 
was perfectly recovered, and preferred finishing 
the little that remained of the opera. When 
she reappeared, the burning cheek and glitter- 
ing eye deceived many as to the suffering she en- 
dured. Her gaze restlessly sought the figure 
that had caused her emotion, and as she met the 
person’s glance, a shudder passed over her. At 
first her voice trembled with weakness, but 
meeting the mocking, sneering triumph in that 
sarcastic face, the blood boiled in her veins, and 
trembling with indignation, she startled the au- 
dience with the wild burst of scorn she threw 
into the part she was representing. The strang- 
er at first turned pale with anger and surprise at 
the surpassing delineation, but the next instant 
his eyes gleamed with malicious satisfaction, 
which seemed to chafe the singer to madness. 

At the conclusion of the opera, Teresa, with 
feverish impatience to arrive at home, was has- 
tily leaving the theatre, when she fancied she 
saw in the front entrance doorway that Mephis- 
tophiles-like face, and ordering the coachman 
to drive to her lodgings as speedily as possible, 
threw herself back upon the cushions, and re- 
pressed a strong inclination to take a certain in- 
dividual’s web of life out of the hands of Fate. 
In a few minutes she arrived at the hotel, and 
entering her parlor stood face to face with the 
stranger, who had risen with the most easy cvol- 
ness, and advanced to mect her. 

“« Mille pardons m’amie, for the intrusion, but 
I have not seen you so long, that I was quite 
unable to resist the temptation of a call.” 

Teresa, overpowered with the most painful 
emotions, sank into a seat and covered her face 
with her hands. With an expression of savage 
pleasure, her tormentor approached quite near, 
and said: 

“I beg, my charming friend, that you will not 
put yourself to the fatigue and trouble of a sen- 
timental reception, for I assure you it will be en- 
tirely wasted.” 

These words roused the young girl from her 
stupor of agony, and raising her form to its fall 
height, she exclaimed : 

“ Brandini Villani, it would appear that the 
just avenging God hath forgotten thee, miserable 
sinner, but it matters not ; eternity, methinks, 
will be long enough for thy punishment.” Then 
with less passion, but with regal, even awfal 
dignity, she freezingly inquired—‘ What have 
you to say?” 

For an instant the wretch was intimidated, 
but noticing the tremor of Teresa’s whole frame, 
and mistaking it for fear concealed beneath af- 
fected scorn, he regained his 
tauntingly replied : 

“It is a trifling oversight, ma chere, to affect a 


assurance and 





callous indifference towards me, when I have the 
eharm with a single glance to render you in- 
sensible, and to make you tremble at the mere 
sound of my voice—no, no, Teresa, it will not 
do.*« While my presence affects you thus, I know 
the power to fascinate has not yet deserted me.” 

“ Contemptuous wretch! With what feelings 
does the scaly, venomous serpent inspire one 
when he approaches with slimy track and fetid 
breath, with stealthy, coil and sickening glare ? 
Think you would not that fascinate with terror, 
cause a tremble of disgust, and produce insen- 
sibility and delirium that such a loathsome rep- 
tile should exist and breathe the same air? Yet 
having now called forth that emotion in its deep- 
est degree, you rejoice to have moved me! 
Truly you have, and I can conceive your mind 
just fitted to appreciate the honor !” 

The worst passions of Villani were now thor- 
oughly awake, and he retorted with flashing 
eyes and a fierce tone, while his face even to 
his lips, turned livid white. 

“You may regret your liberal use of words 
when I unfold my errand. I will trouble you 
for half your proceeds for the last year !” 

With blazing eyes, trom which sparks of fire 
actually seemed to flash, and a form that ap- 
peared to dilate, Teresa turned full upon Villani. 

“ How now, traitorous villain? Is not your 
list of perjuries, thefts, deceptions and murders 
long enough, but you must add to it, ere you are 
qualified to become the privy councillor to the 
arch fiend? Get thee hence, grovelling worm, 
ere the lightnings of heaven blast thee!’ 

At this instant the storm which had been gath- 
ering, burst with fury over the city, and the daz- 
zling sheet of flame was succeeded by a deafen- 
ing, rattling peal of thunder. Teresa sank on 
her knees beside a lounge and buried her face in 
silent prayer ; even Villani turned pale and mov- 
ed to the centre of the apartment, where he stood 
with folded arms and compressed lips. Pres- 
ently the violence of the tempest abated, and the 
pallid Brandini approached Teresa, who had 
not changed her position, and had forgotten in 
the storm almost the existence of her persecu- 
tor, and in a low, dogged voice, said : 

“Tam waiting for your reply.” 

With a faint shriek Teresa raised her head. 

“T thought you were gone—do you wish to 
tempt me farther ?” 

“Will you give the money ?” 

“ T will not!” 

“Beware! Think again!” 

“You have my answer. Never, while life 
remains, will I give another reply!” 

Villani bent over her and whispered a word ; 
with a wild, agonized shriek she sprang to her 
feet and gazed wildly into his face and in feeble, 
broken accents, exclaimed : 

“Ono, no, not that—it would kill me, Villa- 
ni, Villani! You are not in earnest ?” 

“T most certainly am, madam, and I give 
you just five minutes to decide which alterna- 
tive you will choose,” and he drew out his watch 
and steadily gazed upon it. At the expiration 
of that time, Teresa, with a pale, tearful face, 
khelt before him, and in faint, despairing tones, 
murmured : 

“T accept your terms! Villani’s eyes lighted 
up with a fierce pride, as he exclaimed : 

“‘T thought to bring you to terms!” 

“Tempt me not, Brandini Villani!” vehe- 
mently replied Teresa, rising with flashing eyes ; 
“you may rouse me yet beyond endurance— 
beware !’’ and she pressed her band to her heart, 
while an expression of pain crossed her counte- 
nance. The extreme physical suffering so plain- 
ly marked, seemed to move even the hard, un- 
feeling Villani, who, taking her hand, said : 

“Tam afraid you are ill, ma belle,” then as he 
gazed upon ker lovely form and face, half affec- 
tionately, half in defiance, he suddenly exclaimed : 
“O Teresa, you’re the handsomest woman I 
ever saw. I could love you so, if you’d let me. 
Why can’t we be friends, Teresa? I know 1 
did wrong, but why need we make an eternal 
quarrel of the matter. Ah, my charming prize, 
why not transfer to me the affection you are 
wasting upon one, who, perhaps ere this, is false 
to you, and—” 

“Silence! Ihave borne too long with you 
from weakness and inability to speak, but de- 
part now, or I recant my promise of submission.” 

“ To hear is to obey—though the request might 
have been couched in more polite terms,” re- 
turned Villani, his former cold, sarcastic man- 
ner returning with every word he uttered. “I 
may do myself the pleasure to call again, my 
love—at present I wish you a good night and 
pleasant dreams—of me!” and the door closed 
on his sardonic smile. 

“Alas,” exclaimed Teresa, “ he has a hold 
upon me I dare not attempt to dispute.” 

The next morning as she was leaving the 
stage, after rehearsal, she was met at the green 
room door by a familiar face, fine, manly and 
handsome—yes, it was Geraldi! With a glad 
cry of surprise and delight, Teresa sprang tor- 
ward, and taking the outstretched hand of the 
young man, said in her joyous, musical voice : 

“‘ Welcome, my dear friend! How you have 
improved—I have heard of the laurels you have 
won!” 

“And you too, Signorina Zampieri—you are 
paler and thinner than you were when I last saw 
you. I know you have prospered as well as 
myself, for Fame has not been idle with your 
name.” 

“ Really signor, we are exquisitely polite and 
complimentary to each other, but this is hardly 
the place for a lengthy conversation,” said Te- 
resa, laughing, and coloring somewhat, as she 
met the slightly mischievous glances of the loung- 
ers who generally are to be found in theatres— 
“if you are at liberty, why not step into the car- 
riage, and drive home with me ?” 

“T shall be most happy,” replied Geraldi, 
with a radiant, delighted smile, as he accompa- 
nied her to the vehicle. 

For some time the presence and vivacity of 
Geraldi roused Teresa from her serious, almost 
melancholy manners, and the wise ones looked 
knowing, and said :—‘‘ They had always thought 
it would come to something !” 

At last Geraldi did what every one was ex- 
pecting him to; for finding Teresa alone one 
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morning, he again offered himself with far better 
hopes and prospects than he had three years 
ago: To his infinite amazement, the color fied 
from Teresa’s cheek, and covering her face with 
her hands, she sank upon a lounge with wild 
burst of grief. Geraldi, quite at a loss to inter. 
pret the nature of this emotion, surprised at rai 
excess in one so generally self-possessed, hesi- 
tated what course to pursue, but at length said 
in a low tone : . 

“May I hope ?” 

“Hope !” repeated Teresa, in a bitter tone— 
“what have Ior any connection with me to do 
with that word. O Mary mother, help me—help 
me !” she wailed in a fresh agony as her whole 
frame trembled with emotion. 

Geraldi knew not what to say; with any other 
person he would have endeavored to soothe ang 
discover the cause of this grief, but the agitation 
of Teresa was so fearful, arfd in her so unnatural 
that he dared not question ; he therefore did the 
next best thing, which was to keep silent. In a 
few minutes the storm had exhausted itself, ang 
with sternly composed features she rose and ad. 
dressed Geraldi. 

+ “Forget this! It is seldom my feelings ob. 
tain such mastery over me, but my dark fate oc. 
curred so vividly to my mind, that it quite over. 
powered me.” 

“Why not renounce it then? I would strive 
so earnestly to make a brighter one for you,” 

After a moment’s hesitation, she seemed to 
conquer some inward strife, and said, in a low 
voice : 

“T had thought never to have told it to any 
human being, but you are entitled to an expla- 
nation, and you are too honorable to expose me 
—Florian,” here her face was averted—“ Flo. 
rian, I love another !” 

For an instant Geraldi remained without mo- 
tion, then darting forward he seized her hand, 
imprinted one despairing kiss upon it, and with- 
out a word, was gone. 

Teresa wrung her hands and exclaimed— 
“Villani, Villanit Could you know what I 
suffer, even your hard heart would pity me!” 





CHAPTER IIL. 


The afternoon dragged heavily along, and 
evening was approaching, when a knock at the 
door aroused Teresa from a restless revene, 
Bidding the person enter, she beheld Villani, 
who seated himself by her side, and informed her 
that he had something to propose which might 
please her. Teresa wondering what it could be, 
begged him to proceed. 

“T sincerely repent the compact I obliged 
you to make, and now wish to destroy it.” 

Teresa looked at him in undisguised aston- 
ishment. ‘Ido not think I understand you— 
is it your wish that I should enjoy the whole of 
the proceeds of my singing ?” 

“You have said it.” 

“And what concession am I to make in re- 
turn ?” she inquired, as though suspicious some 
greater enormity than he had yet been guilty of, 
was intended. 

‘What return? O Teresa, cannot you com- 
prehend and believe, that I expect and desire 
none ?” 

“I know not how I should, since your whole 
conduct has hardly been such as to impress me 
very profoundly with the idea that generosity is 
a prominent characteristic of Signor Villani’s !” 

“Say no more—let us be friends, Teresa. I 
will do all I can for you, and do not utter re- 
proaches for what is a misfortune to me, although 
it were a glory to any other.” 

His companion scarce credited her senses. 
Was it possible that Villani, her tormentor and 
cruel persecutor, indeed wished her well and 
desired to become her friend? It seemed strange, 
yet his manner was more like truth than she had 
ever seen it before, and she felt she had perhaps 
wronged him, that beneath all, a heart, human 
and accessible to some generous emotion, yet 
beat, and her own noble, ingenuous nature, ever 
ready to accuse itself and offer atonement, im- 
pelled her to extend both hands to Villani and 
reply : 

“Pardon me, I have wronged you—it is in- 
deed worse than foolish to cherish animosity to- 
ward each other, and henceforth let us not for- 
get we are of one great family, equally cared for 
by our heavenly Father !” 

Villani took Teresa’s hands, and kissing them, 
thanked her so warmly and earnestly that she 
could not doubt his sincerity, and though she 
was aware love was impossible, she hoped te 
respect him more than she had done. Villani 
on his part, had acquired enough by Teresa to 
afford this seeming generosity, and his sole ob- 
ject was to win her love; he was well aware if 
his motive was known to her, she would not 
have accepted this proffered friendship, and he 
rejoiced that his past conduct had been such as 
to forbid the supposition that he sought anything 
more. Presently there came a pause in the con- 
versation, and Villani, after gazing intently upon 
his companion, observed : : 

“How much you have altered since I first 
saw you, Teresa. I suppose it is partly owing 
to your natural progress from childhood to wo- 
manhood—why, you must be nineteen ?”” 

“ Just twenty.” 

“Perhaps you are even handsomer than you 
were four years ago, although I see you have 
called in the aid of foreign ornament—it was 
the wisest course, however.” 

The rich color which suddenly dyed Teresa’s 
cheeks, most certainly was not the gift of art, 
yet she assented to Villani’s words. 

“ Not but what I think your beauty sufficient 
to challenge improvement—indeed, I prefer you 
as you used to be—but you are lovely enough to 
cause heart aches as it is.’”’ 

After some further conversation, Villani, say- 
ing it was time for Teresa to prepare for the 
opera, left her. No sooner did the door close, 
than loosening the rich masses of jetty hair 
which formed a veil around her and descended 
far below her waist, Teresa advanced to a large 
mirror, and without a shadow of vanity or & 
smile, gazed steadily at her reflection. Never 
had a glass shown a fuirer face or form to the 
gazer. 
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The image that met Teresa’s glance was 
majestic, with a regal expression of countenance. 
A broad, but not too high brow, eyes dark as a 
raven’s wing—mo, they are only deep, golden 
brown, yet the long lashes and eyebrows of jet, 
together with the ever dilating pupil, give the 
impression that they are darker, a complexion of 
sunny olive, and locks which are certainly the 
hue of night; a form richly moulded and of 
perfect symmetry, from the exquisite head to 
the slippered foot, stood before her. Surely it 
was not a vision from which my lady had cause 
to tarn in vexation, yet with an expression of 
scorn, and a bright flush apparently of shame, 
mounting to her cheeky she impatiently moved 
away, and commenced braiding up the rich tress- 
es. Throwing a mantle on her shoulders, she 
descended to the carriage and was soon at the 
opera house. 

During the evening, in the midst of the per- 
formance, Teresa’s eye lit for the first time on 
the nearest stage box. A mist overspread her 
eyes, her breath came het and thick, a dizzy 
sense of overpowering fulness stole upon her, 
and when the time came for her response, she had 
hardly the strength to perform her part ; yet she 
acquitted herself so well, that her emotion was 
unnoticed, The person who caused this wild tu- 
mult in Teresa’s frame, was a stately , handsome 
man, evidently of high birth, and apparently 
forty-five years of age, although the raven curls 
around the high, majestic brow were untouched 
by time. The slightly aquiline features, and 
dark, flashing eyes, revealed the haughty spirit 
within, which was softened, however, by the look 
of sorrow around the mouth, and the general ex- 
pression of a settled grief. He was dressed in 
black, relieved by a brilliant and splendid order 
on the left breast, and unaccompanied, save by 
a servant in white and gold livery. 

The nobleman, for such his appearanc® de- 
clared him, was evidently a stranger in the city, 
for every glass was levelled at him, but he seem- 
ed quite unconscious, and wholly indifferent. 
At the conclusion of the opera, roused from his 
languor by the thrilling manner in which Te- 
resa rendered the last aria, the now animated 
listener rose and gracefully threw a garland of 
white lilies with such admirable precision, that 
they encircled the beautiful head of Teresa; upon 
which the audience, delighted at the compli- 
ment paid in so marked a manner, no less to the 
well known purity, than the wonderful voice of 
their favorite, made the theatre ring with their 
applause. 

As soon as possible, Teresa arrived at her 
own apartments, and throwing herself on her 
knees, buried her face in the cushions of a lounge, 
while faint murmurs and sobs alone broke the 
stillness. Nearly a quarter of an hour had elaps- 
ed, when the opening of the door roused her, and 
starting up, she beheld Villani about to enter. 
Hastilp motioning him not to advance, she 


wildly said : 
“ Forbear! Do not cross that threshold to- 
night! Villani, I have seen him this very even- 


ing—he sat so near I might almost have touched 

“him—so near; and yet not a thought that I was 
more to him than any other of that crowd ! Bear 
with me for this night—I must be alone.” 

“ Tt shall be as you wish—I will speak of what 
brought me here some other time, perhaps to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow let it be then.” 

Presently Teresa became calmer, yet through 
the remainder of the night she sat by the open 
casement without motion or apparent life, think- 
ing over bitter memories without a gleam of 
hope to illumine the future. 





CHAPTER IV. 


After Teresa’s first agitation had subsided, 
the stranger’s presence seemed to exert a most 
powerful and calming inflaence upon her mind. 
He was seldom absent at her performances, and 
it seemed to give her an increase of strength as 
well as happiness; she always received some 
token of his delight, and many said the Duke di 
Castiglioni—so he was called—had a very su- 
perior taste, and wondered what would come of 
it. Villani had exacted a promise from Teresa, 
that she would not permit an introduction to 
him, and shortly after left the city fora few 
weeks. 

Teresa felt relieved by his absence, although 
they were no longer enemies, and her mode of 
life was unchanged. Nearly a fortnight had 
elapsed, when another incident occurred that 
changed the whole future of her life. One even- 
ing Teresa eagerly sought the familiar face of 
the foreign nobleman, but in vain, and a disap- 
pointed look replaced the smile ; but presently 
he entered the accustomed place, followed by a 
young man of aristocratic bearing, but no like- 
ness bespoke them to be father and son. Teresa 
turned pale as marble, but_a tear started to her 
eye as she observed the complete friendship and 
affection that evidently existed between them, 
and a thrill of agguish shot through her heart, 
as she murmured, while her eyes met the young 
stranger’s gaze—‘ So near—yet so distant!” 
Several times in the course of the evening she 
fancied a look of recognition passed over his 
face, and once, when he touched his companion’s 
arm, her heart leaped to her mouth, but in an 
instant, perceiving they both glanced at some 
one on the opposite side of the house, she smil- 
ed bitterly, and thought— How should they 
know me, in this place, and so altered!” 

Late that night when the city was wrapped in 
slumber, a lamp burned brightly in Teresa’s 
chamber, and a figure paced wildly up and down 
with clasped hands and fliwating hair. At last 
the restless girl stopped and exclaimed : 

“TIfIam wrong, Heaven help me—but this 
agony is killing me! If I sin, I am sinned 
against, and God judge between us, Villani!” 

Then hurriedly, as though fearfal her resolu- 
tion would falter, Teresa drew her writing-desk 
towards her, and wrote a note so rapidly, and 
with so unsteady a hand, that there was little re- 
semblance to her usual writing, and then sought 
for sleep—but in vain—and at the earliest pos- 
sible hour she despatched a messenger with the 


Just as thé hour of eleven chimed, the door 

of the room where Teresa sat, was opened, and 

a servant, announcing Signor Da Vinci, ushered 

in the young stranger of the preceding * night. 

He advanced with a puzzled, inquiring expres- 

sion, and with a slightly apologetic bow, said: 

“IT came in accordance with a request express- 

ed in a note from Signorina Zampieri.” 

“I presume you were somewhat surprised, 

signor, but my motive must be my excuse. I 

have a friend in whom you were greatly inter- 

ested, and who wishes you to be made acquaint- 

ed with the solution of the mystery which sep- 

arated her from you.” 

The gentleman had hitherto been only atten- 

tive, but at these last words, an expression of 

eager inquiry pervaded every feature. Teresa 

continued : 

“ This lady, five years ago, was betrothed to 

Leonarde Da Vinci.” 

“ Myself!” 

“Tam aware of that fact, but permit me to 

continue without interruption. Well knowing 

her father would never consent to her marriage, 

a plan of elopement was arranged. Qn the ap- 

pointed night, the lady, according te agreement, 

stole to the palace steps, and seeing in the deep 

shadow a gondola which drew up as she ap- 

proached, doubted not that the occupant was her 

lover. She was received, to her belief, in his 

arms, the light was burning but dimly, and for 

greater security her companion, who, was mask- 

ed, proposed in a whisper that she should cover 

her face also. She was nearly beside herself 
with agitation, and when the gondola drew up 

at a little chapel standing nearly by itself, she 

unhesitatingly accompanied him, and knelt be- 

side the altar where stood a priest and at- 

tendants. 

“So absorbed with the various and conflicting 

emotions in her heart, she uttered the responses 

mechanically, and when she rose, the chapel was 

deserted, save by her husband and herself. 

Turning fo him, what was her horror at seeing 
not Leonarde Da Vinci, as she had supposed, 

but Villani Brandini, a rejected suitor, and 

seeming friend to Da Vinci, whohad discovered 
the plan of escape by some means, and revenged 
himself upon the lady in this manner. In spite 
of her resistance, she was carried to Brandini’s 
palace, from whence in three days she escaped ; 
and fearing her father would never grant his 

forgiveness, knowing she was forever separated 

from the one to whom her heart was given, she 
managed by the sale of several valuable jewels 

which she had upon her person at the time of 
her flight, to procure a passage to Naples, where 
she hoped to turn her numerous accomplish- 
ments to advantage. 

“Shortly after her arrival in that place, an 
American family, who were in need of a govern- 
ess for two little girls, met with her. Her ap- 
pearance spoke so strongly in her favor, that 
notwithstanding the absence of credentials, they 
engaged her, and in a little while sailed for 
America. When near the place of their desti- 
nation, a violent storm arose, and they were 
shipwrecked. The young girl was lashed to a 
spar, and the last thing she remembered was, 
being washed overboard by a mountain wave. 
She was picked up by a merchant vessel bound 
for Havana. There she arrived in a state of 
utter destitution, and she who was once the 
companion of princesses, was obliged to sing in 
the street for a living, and now—” 

“ Viola—my long sought love—where, where 
is she ?” 

“She stands before you!” said a thrilling 
voice, while Teresa, now divested of her disguise, 
stood with clasped hands, eagerly gazing at Da 
Vinci, her long, bright golden curls enveloping 
her as with a veil. In an instant Da Vinci, re- 
covering from his overwhelming surprise, had 
folded her to his heart. Viola, as we must now 
call her, after an instant’s silence, disengaged 
herself, saying : 

«We must not forget that we can never be 
more than friends, Leonarde.” 

“Never more than friends, Viola! 
you not know that you are free?” 

“Free! What is it you mean ?” 

«Ts it possible you still believe yourself Bran- 
dini’s wife ?” 

«Believe myself! Am I not?” 

“No, my own dearest Viola! It was no 
priest who performed that ceremony. Two 
years since, a dying man confessed that fora 
large sum he had assumed the character of a 
minister of God, and performed a mock mar- 
riage between Brandini and yourself. Your fa- 
ther and I have been seeking you ever since your 
flight, and at last our dearest wish is granted.” 

“You aré sure he will forgive me ?” 

“Forgive you! He has sought for you with 
the blessed hope of clasping you once more in 
his arms before he died—for years, O Viola, we 
have all suffered deeply.” 

“We have, indeed, but now—” a shudder 
passed over her as she clung closer to Da Vin- 
ci, on hearing a quick footstep in the hall. 
Another moment and Brandini was face to face 
with Leonardi. We leave the scene that follow- 
ed to the reader’s imagination; the torrent of 
rage which Villani poured forth, together with 
the fatigue she had lately undergone, caused 
Teresa to faint in Da Vinci’s arms, when Bran- 
dini, finding his villany was discovered, made a 
hasty retreat. A message was despatched for 
the Duke di Castiglioni, and in an hour Viola 
was in his arms, and receiving his full and free 
pardon. 

A week afterward the now united family were 
leaving Havana, the scene of so much grief and 
Teresa stood on the steamer’s deck, with 


Why do 


oy. 
5 husband gazing at the city, when the pilot 
came on board. 

“ Quite an affair came off last night,” he said 
to the captain; “an Italian gentleman, Signor 
Brandini, who ran through a splendid property 
in his own country and was a spendthrift here, 
was found dead—blew out his brains—it was 
supposed to be some love affair that caused it.” 

Teresa’s cheek turned very pale, as she hid 
her face on Da Vinci’s shoulder, who whispered : 

“So ends the last scene in the dark drama of 
thy past. Look up, my Viola! The clouds are 








note. 





passed, and sunshine is over all.” 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO THE NEWTON MOSQUITOES! 
WITH AS MUCH RESPECT AS POSSIBLE, 


A truce, a truce, ye tiny things! 
Put up your nippers, shut your wings, 
And hear your poet! 
I'll speak the words of truth, and pater! 
If not, why let some big mosquito 
Stand forth and show it. 


I'll cull for you the sweetest words 

Ye beauteous flocks of humming birds, 
That well will jingle! 

And while your laureate sweetly sings, 

Pray, pray keep quiet all your stings, 
For faith, they tingle. 


Full oft, most sorely I’ve been bitten, 
And oft, most angry I have smitten, 
With mighty blows; 
Though when I laid the foemen dead, 
My fist full furious came like lead 
Whack on my nose! 


And sirs, I ne’er began the fray; 
No, no, I’ve often run away 
Full fast I reckon! 
And if you think [ fight for fan, 
I'll tell you every mother’s son, 
Ye’re much mistaken. 


There! there’s a rascal on my face! 
Dy’e think I'll bear such foul disgrace, 
Thou variet rude’ 
Take that! and half dead, kick and sprawl, 
If I could only hear thee bawl, 
*Twould do me good! 


My certes, smarting with the pain, 
No more my anger I'll restrain, 

Nor fear your faces; 
Villains, I know not what ye’re made for, 
(Remember what I say I’ve paid for), 

8o keep your places. 


In self-defence the serpent stings, 
And then his honest rattle rings 
Its warning shrill! 
But ye, blue-bottled imps of Satan, 
Ere we can vent our rightful hate on, 
Ye’ve got your fill! 


Then whiz away, and cry, ye brutes! 

Come “‘ follow, follow,” like Der Freyschutz, 
Ye ugly quizzes! 

And while we stop to cure the smarts, 

We feel five dozen venomed darts— 
Confound your phizzes! 


Why, one would think some meddling fools 
Had taught ye in our human schools, 

My lords and madams. 
Ingratitude belongs to man! 
And has since Adam’s days began, 

Or Mrs. Adam’s! 


There’s not a bug, a worm, a fly, 
A toad, a spider, flea, that I 
E’er seek to kill. 
But of your race I’ve millions slain! 
And for as many more again, 
Bring in your bills. 


D’ye bite? d’ye bite? just wait a while— 
Trust me, I’m not so deuced mild 
As to sit still; 
Take that! and then there’s another— 
By George! you are a tarnal bother, 
And must be killed! 


A warning now to all you living, 
With much forbearance I’ve been giving, 
To start you off; 
But since my warning ye Weéspise, © 
And bite my face and tire my eyes, 
My gloves I'll doff! 


And now, ye vile intruders, why 
D’ye venture here? Say quick, for I 
Am well nigh mad; 
Ill wait no longer your reply, 
But every one of you shall die, 
Or wish ye had. 


That little one, that little one, 
Ever since my song began, 
Has tried to bite! 
Here goes—and now he’s dead as Tray, 
And with triumphant joy I say, 
I've served him right. 


But lo, a thousand more appear, 
Which, with my wrath, excite my fear, 
For they are sharks! 
Sharks with wings more fearful be, 
Than those which swim about in sea— 
O, how their biting smarts. 


But something must be done, I say, 
To keep these pesky things away ; 
What shall I do? 
Ah, now I have it—I’ll begin 
And put them all in quarantine, 
And smoke them through! 


Now my cigar is my defence, 

And when I see you all go hence, 
T’ll bless my stars! 

°Tis to the weed, my life I owe, 

For you have been my direst foe, 
Yet fly from my cigar! 


See! how they, flying, fluttering, go, 
Pouring out of that window 
In wild dismay! 
Hear them, as they seem to cry, 
Some of that smoke is in my eye! 
We've got our pay.” 


Then this is all that I can do 

Mosquitoes many, or mosquitoes few, 
(And ‘tis no joke); 

Mosquitoes will bite, if you sit still; 

So take a cigar; ye’ll find if you will, 
There’s nothing like smoke! 
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LAGER BIER. 
The question has been often asked what. is 
this beverage, so frequently spoken of in the pa- 
pers; the New York Journal of Commerce thus 
answers it : 
Lager bier is a malted liquor, originally made 
in Bavaria, in essential properties identical with 
ordinary ale, which it closely resembles in ap- 
pearance, though differing in taste ; of much less 
specific gravity, weaker, and retaining its foam 
a shorter time after being drawn. Its taste is a 
sub acid, pungent, and leaves in the mouth a pe- 
culiar flavor, caused by a coating of pitch which 
the interiors of the barrels receive before being 
filled. The difference between the modes of 
brewing lager bier and ordinary ale, is indicated 
by the etymology of the name, lager,—meaning 
rest,—remaining in store ; the former requiring 
to rest in a cool vault from four to six months 
before it becomes drinkable, while the latter can 
be ysed immediately after being emptied from 
the vats. 
‘ In Bavaria, the manufacture is carried on un- 
er government inspectors, the brewing period 
being prescribed by law, from 29th : mber 
to the 23d April, the festivals of St. Nicholas 
and St. George. There it is of two kinds, one 
of which retains its flavor only for a day of two; 
and the beer drinkers of Bavaria, who are very 
numerous, indulge so capricious and delicate a 
palate, that when assembled in their beer houses 
they wait ry cetye' Cl if the cask in use be half 
empty for a fresh one to be tapped. Itis said 
that in well-frequented houses of this kind, an 
ordi cask lasts about an hour. 

In effect, it is very moderately exhilarating, 
having but feebly intoxicating properties. In- 
deed, if it were not comparatively innocuous in 
its effects, the enormous quantity consumed 
would effect sad havoc among the drinkers,—it 
being no unusual occurrence for an individual to 
drink a gallon daily, and even more. That it 
will ever become a favorite be with young 
America, however, is not probable, the liking for 
it not being natural but acquired. If it is drank 
for the gratification of the —s Americans can 
readily obtain a more delicious draught, and if 
sought as a means of inducing intoxication or 
to get up exuberances of spirits, it will be found 
entirely too low pressure for the purpose, and 
require too widely distended a stomach for loco- 
motion a’ . Its introduction has also 
created the necessity for a new article of glass 
ware. These glasses are of the usual shape, 
save that they are wider at the base than at the 
brim, and have a curling ear like the wine bot- 
tles which John Gilpin carried suspended on his 
belt on the day of his celebrated ride “ into the 
Bell of Edmonton.” 

To gain an idea of the partiality of the Ger- 
man palate for this beverage, let the reader enter 
one of the German restaurants, and he will find 
that every order for “kalbsraten mit kartoffe en,” 
“spec mit bier,” ete,, is usually accompanied 
with the supplement “und ein g lager bier.” 
Upon them it seems to have an eminently sooth- 
ing and tranquillizing effect, and under its gentle 
inspiration they grow communicative and even 
eloquent. When, as an illustration of the amount 
of lager bier our German friends imbibe, we 
mention that in the little village of Hoboken, from 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred and eighty 
barrels are consumed weekly, it shows plainly 
what can be done in larger places. 

We know of but one large brewery in Nev 
York, though the article is made to some extent 
in Newark ; but the great bulk of what is con- 
sumed here is brought from Philadelphia, where 
enormous quantities are both brewed and used. 
In Michigan and Illinois, also, but especially 
Wisconsin, an immense business is carried on 
by lager bier brewers, and there may be seen 
breweries conducted on a truly gigantic scale, and 
the process carried to its highest perfection. 

In price it is worth from $4.1-2. to $5 per bar- 
rel, at present somewhat higher ; and will soon 
be found at every locality where German cus- 
toms prevail, or where German settlers have 
congregated together. 


A GOOD ONE. 


William and John occupied separate beds in 
the same room. John was honest, but lazy. On 
entering their room to retire for the night, John, 
with his usual alacrity, undressed and jumped 
into bed, while William was pulling off his boots 
and deciding which side of the bed would most 
likely prove the softest. 

After a few minutes’ delay, William sprang 
into bed, placed his head upon two pillows, and 
doubled himself up, preparatory for a comfort- 
able snooze, when what should he discover, when 
just ready to “drop off,” but that he had care- 
lessly left the fluid lamp burning. The discov- 
ery gave rise to the following soliloquy : 

“?*T wont do to leave that lamp burning, but 
it’s so very cold that I hate most awfully to get 
out on the floor; but still that lamp must be 





blown out. I wonder if I can’t make John get 
out. Viltry. John!” 
“ Hello !” 


“Did you ever know Daniel Hoskins, foreman 
of engine thirty-seven ?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Nothing; only I didn’t. know but that you 
knew him. I saw by the papers that his death 
was caused, last week, by inhaling the oxharogon 
fluidal vapors from a lamp that he accidentally 
left burning in the room. After the fluid was 
all const med, the chemist said the oxidal suction 
of the wick so consumed the onitrogen of the 
lungs, that the fluidical vapors suddenly stopped 
the inspiration, and the heart ceased to beat.” 

John raised himself up in bed, gazed with a 
sternness indescribable on the reclining form of 
his room-mate, and in a stentorian voice ex- 
claimed : 

“Why, in thunder, don’t you blow out that 
lamp ?” 

“Well, sure enough,” was the reply; “it aint 
out, is it? Well, never mind, John, it’ll go out 
itself in a little while.” 

“No it wont go out itself in a room where I 
sleep.” And in a twinkling of a cat’s tail, John 
had extinguished the light and returned to his 
bed, muttering, as he did so, “‘ I’d rather get up 
a dozen times, than to die as Daniel Hoskins 
did.” 





LITERARY PEDANTRY. 


One of the best hits we have seen for many a 
day at the corruption of style in some of our 
modern works we met lately in an English pub- 
lication. The writer gives it as a specimen of 
the dialect of a certain literary gentleman of high 
pulpit position in London. It is a translation, 
after his manner of speech, of the twenty-third 
psalm :— 

“ Deity is my pastor; I shall not be indigent. 
He maketh me to recumb on the verdant lawns ; 
he leadeth me beside the unrippled liquidities ; 
he re-installeth my spirits, and conducteth me in 
the avenues of rectitude for the celebrity of his 
appellations. Unquestionably, though 1 peram- 
bulate the glen of the umbrages of the sepulchral 
dormitories, I will not be perturbed by appalling 
catastrophes ; for Thou art present. Thy wand 
and thy crook insinuate delectation. 

“Thou spreadest a refection before me in the 
midst of intinical scrutations. Thou perfumest 
my locks with odoriferous unguents ; my chalice 
exuberates. 

“Indurable benignity and commisseration 
shall continue all the diuternity of my vitality, 
and I will eternalize my habitance within the 
metropolis of nature.” 

Is his not enough to make every man of sense 
eschew the jargon in which the barbarisms of 
learning too frequently are substituted for our 
plain mother tongue !—Methodist Protestant. 


In the morning, John wanted to know all the 
articulars about the death of Mr. Hoskins ; but 
William had no recollection of ever speaking of 
it, and aceused the honest fellow of dreaming.— 
Western Paper. 
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BENEVOLENCE, 

We make much parade about great acts, but 
often we pass by a great act that in a mere care- 
less view seems trivial. He that gives a cup of 
water from aright motive, does a great action, 
intrinsically, though itis a verysmall one. Our 
excellent bachelor friend, who laid the three cent 
piece in the apple woman’s hand and passed on 
without waiting for thanks, did as much, per- 
haps more, as he who endows a college and has 
his name blown through the press. We know 
a young colored man in this city who draws a 
handcart for a living, and is as poor as can well 
be, who supports five children that do not belong 
to him—three belonging to a dead brother and 
two to a dead sister.—Show an act of yreatness 
that can compare with his! One who heard the 
story of his benevolence, innocently asked him 
why he thus burdened himself. “ Because their 
parents are dead,” replied he, and the answer 
was enough. That ebony form, as it is, has a 
heart within itas true as steel, and in such acase 
Corporal Trim’s question—* Have negroes 
souls, yer honor?” could easily be answered. 
— Boston Post. 





ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 


An anecdote is told of Damesnil, connected 
with her performance of ‘Cleopatra, in Marmon- 
tel’s tragedy of the same name, which came out in 
1750, and was ever one of her favorite represen- 
tations. When preparing for death, in a frenzy 
of prem she aoe 8: Po 

“T should curse gods i restored me 
back to life {’”” “es 

An old officer, seated immediately behind, in 
one of the balcony boxes, was so carried away 
with the —< the that he struck her 
violently on the tack, Galheine with great 
vehemence :— 

“ Infernal cat, go to the devil at once 1’ : 

This act of extravagance interrupted the per- 
formance, and for the moment a confound- 
ed the actress ; who, nevertheless, at the end of the 

lay, thanked the enthusiastic auditorfor payi 

er the highest compliment which the 
fidelity of herim ation could thus call forth. 
a so ne andford, who considered him- 
self unsuccessful in a villain, unless intelligible 
disapprobation was showered upon him ; and it 
has also been said of Cooke, that he looked upon 
hisses as the surest evidence of his excellence as 
Stukely or Iago. A French andience is much 


actor, 
numerable exam 
other occasion, when Dumesnil, as Me 
| omen to order the death of 
nowing who he was, a voice from pit al- 
most inarticulate with sobs, cried out : 
“Don’t kill birt—he is your own son 1” 
During a performance of “ Bri a 
grenadier, posted on the stage, after the custom 
of the time, was so intent on the action of 
play, and so indignant at the 
cissus, that he Ls yemay® 
and would have shot him dead, had 
revented. Preville was once 
issolle, in ‘“‘ The Mercure Galant,” w 
try, placed in the wing, taking him actually 
a drunken soldier, stopped him, and exclaimed : 
“For heaven’s sake, don’t i 
that state, or 1 shall be sent to the le!” 





FINLAND. 


One of the favorite projects of the allied 
French and English campaign against Russia is, 
to wrest Finland from Russia, and give it back to- 
Sweden, to whom it formerly belonged. This 
is to check the growth of Russia as a maritime 
power, and it is to prevent Russia from becom- 
ing @ maritime nation, and keep her shut up in 
the interior, which is the great aim of E 
and France. Nearly all the commerce of 
is carried on by the Finns, who are the only sail- 
ors and fishermen of this great em 

The population of Finland is, we 
something like a million and a half, and the 
whole employment of the is in commerce 
and the fisheries, and almost the entire merchant 
marine of Russia, out of the Black Sea, is owned 
in Finland. It is, consé¢quently, upon Finland 
that the great evil of the war has fallen. The 
allied fleet has not only cut off the foreign trade 
which they enjoyed, but it has annihilated their 
coastwise trade and the fisheries, upon which 
the great mass of the population depended for a 
livelihood. Not contented with , they have 
landed at every undefended and insignificant 
harbor, burnt all the fishing and ing vessels 
there hauled up, and destroyed all the ings 
and merchandize, accessible from their boats. 

This conduct, it appears from letters in the 
English papers, has, as would be naturally sup- 
posed, enraged the Finns, as they are called 
very much against the French and English, and 
the authorities have had much difficulty in res- 
training them from ing several 





of English and French sailors and marines, 
-which have fallen into their.bands in some of 
those maurading expeditions in which the inva- 
ders have been beaten off. The latest accounts 
say that the people of Finland had sent word to 
the Emperor of Rassia, that a volunteer force of 
one man from every house in the country would 
be ready to embark in any enterprise which 
might be ‘aa against the invaders.—New- 
buryport Herald. 





The first of all virtues is innocence, the next is 
modesty. If we banish modesty out of the world, 
she carries away with her half the virtue that is 
in it.—Spectator. 
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the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each 
Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, 
and current events all over the world; of scenery in all 
Pa oy of the globe; of famous cities and beautiful vil- 

ages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime 
views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting 
and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. — 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their 
pages a vast amount of original tales, sketches, poems, 
and novelettes, from the best American authors, with a 
current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference 
and present enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter 
and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union, at $3 per volume. 
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DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making @ paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both maleand female 

Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from lift, will also 














be given, with numerous specimens from the animal 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
is printed on fine white paper,with new and beautiful type, 
presenting in its mechanical execution an elegant speci- 
men ofart. The size of the paper is fifteen hundred and 
sixty-four square inches, giving a great amount of read- 
ing matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper 
of sixteen octavo pages, Each six months will make a 
volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid 
engravings, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
COME HOME. 


BY C. L. CAMERON. 
Brother, fairy flowers are springing 
All around our cottage home ; 
Bright-lipped flowers, that win caresses 
From the zephyrs, as they roanr. 
On green branches swing the love-birds, 
Warbling sweetly songs of praise ; 
And the dimpled smile of summer 
Over hill and valley plays. 


When the scenes we loved in childhood, 
Radiant lay in spring’s soft light, 
Loving hearts were hoping, longing, 
Listening for thy step each night. 
But the spring-time waned and faded, 
Hoped we—watched we, all in vain; 
Surely with the joyous summer, 
You will come to us again. 


Sitting with the spirit-shadows, 
Weep I not for loved ones lost, 
As for those with hearts a-weary, 
On life’s waves still tempest-tossed. 
Praying earnestly at night-tide, 
Tearful memories sadly come 
Of the wanderer from the home-light, 
The’cherished, but long-parted one. 


Brother, though bright visions ture thee— 
Rainbow dreams of wealth or fame; 
List thee to loved voices ealling, 
Beek thy early home again. 
For our mother’s cheek is paling, 
And the years are leaving yow 
Silver threads amid the silken 
Bands that shade her care-worn brow. 


Come, my brother, while the love-light 
Of her smile can bless and eleer ; 

We may one day miss its welcome, 
For the evening shades draw near. 

Come, and with clasped fiogers, kneeling 
As in childhood, at her feet, 

Once more feel a mother's blessing, 
With its wealth of love replete. 


[Written fer The Flag of our Union.) 


THE FINISHING TOUCH. 


BY MRS. EB. WELLMONT. 











“Mn. Tespr,” remarked Mrs. Tesby to her 
other half, “did you know that our Leah has 
got a new wrinkle about these days? She says 
all the girls in our village have been, or are 
going to some boarding school, and I think she 
ought to go as much as six weeks or three 
months, just to give her the finishing touch. 
What do you think about it, husband? Can 
you raise the funds to pay her expenses, hey ?” 

Mr. Tesby crossed one leg over the other—a 
habit he always had before he commenced any 

discussion ; then he put both hands in 
either side of his armpits and looked very solemn. 
Mrs. Tesby took out her snuff-box and prepared 
herself to hear what followed. 

“Well, wife, I’ve been thinking our Leah 
wouldn’t escape being diseased by these new- 
fangled notions. I’ve noticed she’s been much 
with neighbor Smallgrace’s girls lately, and I 
thought no good could come from it. I’m sure 
I don’t know what to say about the matter—l 
want to do right by the child, and no more—but 
if I thought our Leah would come back as high- 
headed and scornful-like as I have seen some 
who have been to academies, I never would 
consent to her going, not I—but if it made a real 
lady of her, and she should return just as 
willing to work, and would be a constant com- 
fort to us, why I don’t know but I would take a 
part of one of my railroad shares, and pay for 
her board and tuition. It all depends on that.” 

“And how shall we ever know how the mat- 
ter will turn out, if we don’t try the experiment, 
pa?” replied Mrs. Tesby. ‘“ I’m sure our Leah 
is a real common-sense girl, and can see through 
a mill-stone as quick as anybody—and as she is 
our only daughter, and has had but the advanta- 
ges of common school learning, it seems to me 
our money would not be misapplied, if used as 
we propose—but then you know I always submit 
these things to your good judgment, Mr. Tesby. 
You’ve had the bringing up of Seth, and I don’t 
see but he is as likely a young man as is com- 
monly found—only he’s inclined to be a little 
lazy.” 

This appeal to a husband’s good judgment is 
often a wonderful advancement to put in exe- 
cution a wife’s projects—some women fully un- 
derstand it. Mr. Tesby changed his position 
and crossed his left leg over his right one. 

“‘ When did you think, if we concluded to send 
Leah from home, she had better go?” inquir- 
ed he. 

* Just as soon as we can gether ready. Isup- 
pose we shall need to buy some dresses and good 
strong clothes, and a pair or two of shoes, and a 
few articles such like, which I will furnish out 
of my butter and egg fund. You needn’t pay 
only for the board and tuition, pa.” 

Leah was now called. ‘ Child, did you know 
that your father and I have been planning some- 
thing for you, which will please you very much?” 

Leah’s black eyes twinkled. “ What is it, ma?” 

“Why, for yon to go six weeks to some board- 
ing school. Now where would you prefer to go?” 

“‘Tshould prefer to stay at home if I couldn’t 
go but six weeks. Why, mother, what do you 
suppose I could learn in that time? There’s 
Nelly Baker has been to the Skylark Institute 
over two years, and she wont graduate for six 
months to come. Why, in six weeks I shouldn’t 
get over my first home-sickness. What could I 
learn in that time, of Latin, and French, and 
trigonometry, and botany, and the other sciences 
that girls of my age all know by heart? No, 
ma, unless I can go one year, I had rather keep 
as I am, a perfect novice, because you could not 
afford to give me an education. What's the use 
of being so close-fisted? Money don’t do peo- 
ple any good, after they are dead.” 

“ Tt isn’t pretty, Leah, to talk so to your pa- 
rents. You know we've labored hard, and your 
father and I want to keep something against a 
rainy day, and we intend to send Seth to col- 
lege, and it will take a sight of money to pay all 
these expenses ; besides, we are getting old now, 
and cannot be expected to work much longer as 
we have done.” 














Leah rather pettishly replied—“ I’m sure Seth 
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nor I don’t want you to work for us,” and Leah 
left the room. 

“Well, mother, what do you think of such a 
girl as that? There’s no satisfying her with any 
thing short of a year’s schooling, and I’ve been 
reckoning it up and it wont fall far short of two 
hundred dollars, and that will take just two 
railroad shares,” 

How Mrs. Tesby reasoned and the kind of 
apologies she offered for her child’s obstinacy ; 
how clearly she made it all out that every one of 
her mates had enjoyed more advantages than 
herself, and thus gradually led papa to coin- 
cide with the belief that they ought to do more 
than they had first thought—some good mana- 
gers can understand just as well as if it were all 
transcribed ; so we will henceforth assume it as 
a fixed fact, that Leah Tesby is to be sent to the 
Skylark Institute upon Mount Moriah, for the 
space of one year; and having completed her 
outfit and got every article any child could 
need for her comfort, she was despatched by 
railroad to said institute. She had scarcely been 
there a week before she procured her room-mate 
to draft the following letter for her, supposing 
herself quite unable to more than utter her ex- 
pressions in conversation, having never written 
a letter in her life, save a short billet-doux to 
Farmer John’s son. 





“ Skylark Institute, ' 
“My pear Parents :—I have arrived at 
this place and am very much pleased with it, 
but I find I have not an outfit like the girls 
about me. I want a pink cambric sun-bonnet 
and a pair of nice boots, a new silk dress,— 
plaid or striped—a Latin grammar, a work on 
chemistry, another on algebra. I don’t think I 
shall attend much to English studies ; they are 
not half as fashionable here as the languages. 
O, I forgot my French grammar—and please 
put in a ten dollar bill for little extras—all the 
girls have plenty of change, as a confectioner is 
in the neighborhood, and we feast ourselves at 
the shop when we have poor fare at our board- 
ing house. Send by express, to your affection- 
ate daughter, Lean.” 


“Heavens and airth,” exclaimed Farmer 
Tesby. ‘Is this ‘our Leah,’ mother, to write 
sich stuff? Not a word of love to us—not a 
line to Seth—nothing butI want. Well, well, 
I’m for sending by express to get her back— 
what do you think, mother ?” 

“La, Mr. Tesby, she’s not got acclimated yet 
—she’s spirited and thoughtless, and wants to 
dress and study, and look like her mates, I s’pose. 
We’ve got her there now, and it’s best to make 
the best of it.” 

The result was, Seth was despatched to buy 
the books, and mother made the other purchases, 


"but the cows did not yield milk enough, nor the 


hens eggs enough, to pay for the outlay at the 
storekeeper’s ; and it did worry Mrs. Tesby 
more than she was willing to acknowledge. 
But Seth of his own accord, wrote the following 
smart letter to his sister, accompanying the 
package by express. . 

“Oakdale Homestead, ‘ 


“i pone Lean :—Father and mother were 
much displeased at the letter you sent them— 
it was wanting in respect and kind feeling. 
Leah, don’t for pity’s sake put on boarding school 
airs quite sosoon. My advice is, you had better 
learn the rules of good breeding and write a de- 
cent letter, before you meddle with other lan- 
guages. Do get some practical knowledge fitted 
for a farmer’s daughter or a farmer’s wife. I 
was never puffed up at any school I attended, so 
that I forgot where I was born, or was ashamed 
of my parentage. We send you as you directed, 
but remember, a mere smattering of foreign lan- 
guages to a girl ignorant of the common branch- 
es of English education, will avail her nothing 
but the name of a poor simpleton who mistook 
nonsense for common sense. Let us hear from’ 
you, and pray tell us if you indited the letter 
we received—it does not look at all like your 
hand-writing. We sincerely hope it was not. 

Your devoted brother, Sern.” 

When Leah Tesby received the package con- 
taining a proof of parental regard and brotherly 
love, she did indeed feel mortified that she had 
employed an amanuensis to draft a letter for her 
so devoid of everything but a purely selfish grat- 
ification. She found no peace until she returned 
the following note, evidently in her own 
chirography. 





“ Skylark Institute, 

“My pear Frienps :—I was fuol enough to 
think I couldn’t write a letter, and employed my 
room-mate to do it for me. Pray, excuse it. 
I only gave her a list of articles I needed, and 
she filled up the page, and at the time I thought 
it a first-rate letter—but I’m sorry, now, and in 
future shall make my own requests known. 
About music. I want a piano—or I can pay 
for the use of one by the quarter. All the girls 
take masic lessons, and I have a real taste that 
way; so I’ve got some music books which will 
be put on my term bill, and all other things I 
may need. Aint this a pretty nice letter for my 
first? I find I only have to write just as I 
would talk, and it reads first-rate. They call 
me here a tandem team. I reckon I want born 
in the woods to be scared at an owl. 

Your loving sister, 





Lean.” 


How many sad hours Leah’s conduct occasion- 
ed her parents, can never be chronicled. Seth, 
the brother, tried to alleviate their fears, by sug- 
gesting that his sister would overcome her vola- 
tile propensities, and yet make a worthy woman ; 
but fear generally preponderated over hope in 
the ‘parental hearts. 

After an absence of three months, during 
which time our protege has lived through varied 
changes, some of which she has recorded, and 
some of which had better be forgotten, we find 
she begins to keep a journal, and as her experi- 
ence may be suggestive in various ways as a 
lesson to both mothers and daughters, we will 
extract from it just as it incoherently runs : 

“ June \st.—This day completes my term—bill 
of one hundred and two dollars and five cents, 
sent to Oakdale,—wonder how the old folks will 
feel? What will Seth say * 

June 24.—Rec’d a letter from Johnny Bliss, 
the farmer’s son. Guess it would be a fine affair 





for me to marry sucha raw-boned, country farmer, 
and graduate from a boarding school, just to 
make pumpkin pies for husking parties, and 
learn to stamp butter to sell at the grocer’s ?— 
I’ve given him apiece of my mind. If he will 
sell his farm and fit up the cottage, and make 
honey-suckles and woodbine run over it, and 
drop his rustic ways, and read something besides 
works on agriculture, and leave off working, and 
become a real gentleman, and I could be a lady, 
why, perhaps a spice of love might be re-awak- 
ened, and I would accept his proposals. But 
I’ve seen a thing or two since I came to the Sky- 
lark Institute. 

« June 34.—Another letter from Seth,—such a 
a sober thing, telling me how much it costs for 
my education, and how father and mother have 
scrubbed all their days. Very well, Seth, that 
has taught us a lesson, not to follow sueh foot- 
prints. What’s the use in hoarding money ? 
We may as well have a good time, and—I wont 
finish the sentence. 

“ June 4th.—Just returned from a stroll by 
the river side, with Mons. Pafang. He’s the 
man for me,—just sentimental enough. Gra- 
cious, how he trills the Italian airs. What a 
sweet voice he has! What a romantic taste! 
Well, 1 did so enjoy the walk,—it was well worth 
the ice-cream I gave Lizzie for writing my old, 
dull composition, while I was gone. Heavens ! 
how [hate writing themes, and French exercises, 
and conjugating verbs, and reading French les- 
sons! Mons. Pafang says I have a decided 
musical taste, and he wishes me to take lessons 
on the harp ;—says I need not talk about the pay, 
my society is ample reward. Am glad some- 
body thinks me agreeable. Wonder what Seth 
would say. 

‘* June 6th.—Brother Seth is coming on to see 
me to-morrow. How grave and studious I mean 
to be,—have no engagements while he stays,— 
wont introduce him to a single gentleman. My 
teacher don’t know much about me. There are 
so many here we are overlooked unless we do 
something awful, terrible, or shocking.” 

. * * * * 

“ December.—I’ve @ notion of taking up my 
diary again after six months’ leave of absence. 
Six months! What a world of variety I have 
seen, heard and lived out! There’s a mention 
made of Pafang, my Italian teacher, in my former 
record. He proved one of the greatest scoun- 
drels that ever lived. Ran away, and carried 
off many a poor girl’s affections. How fast lam 
learning not to trust to imported specimens of 
love making! How near 7 came to being en- 
trapped, when he urged my attending him on a 
foreign voyage. What would Seth have said? 

* December 15th.—There’s what they term “a 
revival,” here in school. My room-mate is a 
subject. She sits on the ‘anxious seat,’ has 
prayers offered for her, cries half the night, fears 
she shall go to everlasting perdition, and has 
become so nervously inclined, I am really afraid 
her reason will become affected. They say 
twenty-five of the scholars have become converts. 
Well, they may have changed, but instead of 
pursuing one extreme, my opinion is, they have 
gone over to another. They leave study, work 
and every thing, for church going. I wont say 
how much genuine heart there is in it, but time 
will tell. I’m converted another way. My 
ideas are changed strangely. I am not wild and 
giddy now. One of Seth’s letters converted 
me. His appeals for my improvement, were 
irresistible. 

I have devoted the three last months to Eng- 
lish studies. Some of the students laugh at me, 
but they are those who could not write a decent 
letter, although they can jabber French, and con- 
jugate one or two Latin verbs, and play one of 
J ulien’s finest accompaniments.” 

“Six months from last date.-—To-day I leave 
the Skylark Institute. The latter part of my 
time, I believe Ihave improved. Still I would 
never recommend this Institute to any one unless 
they are determined to improve, for they can 
avoid it ifthey choose. Someof the ‘converts’ 
in my class, so far lost sight of their responsi- 
bility as to dodge questions and peep into books 
during recitation. Iam afraid they were not 
fully converted, after all. They left out the doc- 
trine of works, and trusted solely to faith, 
instead of joining the two together. 

“Now Iam going back tomy country home, to 
verify what my good mother used to prophesy, 
that ‘ Leah was common sensed.’ I shall re- 
enter upon domestic labors, and do all I can to 
help brother Seth, in his collegiate course. I 
mean to avoid all those ‘scornful ways,’ father 
so detests. I shall not consider any necessary 
labor as menial, and whenever I can relieve my 
parents I shall do so. 

«My ideas of finery are changed. Dress I have 
learned does not make the lady, other things 
being wanting. I do not think it consistent to 
continue my musical education, for unless the 
farmer’s son, John (whom I suppose I shall 
marry), feels that he can afford an instrument, it 
will not be consistent to tax my parents to pur- 
chase one. Latin and Greek I leave to riper 
scholars, Italian and French, in the main, to 
those who can find time to acquire the languages ; 
for I have learned there is a consistency which 
should be observed in keeping with one’s condi- 
tion in life, and the highest accomplishment 
consists in undertaking no more than is commen. 
surate with one’s sphere and daily duties. Peo- 
ple laugh at me about ‘the finishing touch’ I 
have received at the ‘ Skylark Institute,’ and 
although I again repeat it, I would not recom- 
mend a place where show is substituted for reali- 
ty, and sound for sense, yet I trust it may never 
be astigma upon me in the end, that my name 
is found enrolled upon the catalogue of its 
members.” 

* * * . 

Mr. and Mrs. Tesby never regretted that they 
expended their two railroad “sheers” upon 
Leah’s education, and cheerfully appropriated 
their other two remaining toward a “setting 
out,” whenever Leah should become married to 
farmer John’s son. It was said, too, that Leah 
returned to set such a good example by her agree- 
able ways and works, that those who weré once 
the mincing, coquettish, silly victims of the Sky- 
lark Institute, never again displayed their foolish 





ideas in so public a manner ; for having disgust- 
ed all weil bred and sensible people, and finding 
themselves ill adapted to their own latitude, it 
quite mbdified their former demeanor, and they 
really, at length, considered it quite reputable to 
associate with intelligent agriculturists, and 
some of the graduates preferred sensible men to 
fools ; while a few married mere fops, who, with- 
out capacity to labor, ended, as ill assorted mar- 
riages frequently do, in utter ruin. 

Leah Tesby affords us an example that we 
need never despair of the most volatile temper- 
ament when a strata of good sense underlies the 
superstructure. Her history especially incul- 
cates a duty which young men owe to their sis- 
ters, to faithfally watch over their improvement, 
and especially in epistolary correspondence to 
remember and inculcate strict ideas of propriety, 
and a respect for their parents who make such 
stren uous efforts to bestow upon them an educa- 
tion better than themselves received in their early 
years, when advantages were more limited, and 
means often less abundant. These are sterling 
lessons, too ofven forgotten in these days, when 
children affect to be so mach wiser than their 
seniors, and sometimes forget the means they so 
prodigally use were accumalated by great thrift 
and unabated industry. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THOUGHTS ON SUMMER, 


enn 
BY GEORGE 8. STEVENSON. 
eee 


Blow, ye breezes! summer greets you, 
With her soft and tender heat; 
Now her fairy finger meets you, 
Now her swelling pulses beat. 


Sweetly are her showers falling, 
From the fountain far on high; 

And the merry birds are calling, 
As they roam the western sky. 


Merry comes she—0O yes, merry, 
Bringing dreams too bright to last; © 
Hark! they’re dying, floating fairy, 
Gone like voices of the past. 


Gentle summer, softly stealing, 
Solace of my bleeding heart ; 

With what deep and tender feeling, 
Must I see thy joys depart. 
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LUDICROUS WAGGERY. 


The Pioneer, a magazine, published at San 
Francisco, California, contains an “ editor’s 
table,’ similar to that in the Knickerbocker, from 
which we extract the following paragraph : 

“ And this again reminded us of a facetious 
performance of the late J. P. Squibob, who 
‘once on atime,’ while walking down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, was sorely mystified by a modest 
little sign, standing in a window of a neat little 
shop on the left hand side as you go down. The 
sign bore, in gaily painted letters, the legend, 
‘ Washington Ladies’ Depository.’ Fiattening 
his nose against the window, Squibob descried 
two ladies, whom he describes as of exceeding 
beauty, neatly dressed and busily engaged in 
sewing, behind a little counter. The foreground 
was filled with lace caps, baby’s stockings, com- 
presses for the waist, cape, collars, and other art- 
cles of still life. Hat in hand, Squibob reverent- 
ly entered, and with intense politeness, addressed 
one of the ladies as follows : ‘ Madame, I per- 
ceive by your sign that this is the depository for 
Washington ladies, I am going to the North for 
a few days, and should be pleased to leave my 
wife in your charge—but I don’t know, if by 
= rules you could receive her, as sheis a 

altimore woman!’ ‘One of the ladies,’ says 
Squibob, ‘a pretty little girl in a blue dress, turn- 
ed very red, held down her head, and made the 
remark, tehe! But the elder of the twain, after 
making as if she would laugh, but by a strong- 
minged effort of holding in, replied : ‘ Sir, you 
have made a mistake ; this is the place where the 
society of Washington ladies deposit their work, 
to be sold for the benefit of the distressed natives 
of the Island of Fernando de Noronha,’ or words 
to thateffect. Gravely did the wicked Squibob 
bow, all solemnly begging her pardon, and put- 
ting on his hat, walked off, followed by a sound 
from that depository as of an autumnal brook 
gurgling and babbling over its pebbly bed ina 
New England forest.’ 








PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 


Dr. Kilbourne, in a communication to the New 
York Times, says in regard to diet, during the 
prevalence of the cholera, there is a prevailing 
error not entirely confined to the non-profession- 
al part of the community. It consists “in the 
idea that should any disease prevail epidemically, 
we must, in necessity, make an entire change in 
our diet without much regard to our previous or 
present state of health, or the effects of the die- 
tetic system we are pursuing. Every physiolo- 
gist knows that sudden changes of long-continu- 
ed habits are always injurious. A practical ap- 
plication of this fact would materially lessen the 
bills of mortality. But one asks what is the 
proper course to pursue under such circum- 
stances? I answer, pursue that course, both in 
eating and drinking, which you have found from 
long experience the best for your health. In 
1849, more than one medical man in this city, 
fell a sacrifice, because of non-conformity to this 
well-known physical law. He recommends 
wearing woolen flannel next to the skin—that 
fear be banished from the mind — thousands 
having died by cholera produced by fear. 





THE NUTMEG TREE. 


At Bird’s Valley and El Dorado Canon, this 
valuable tree is found in its greatest perfection. 
Trees are found here from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches in diameter, and full of the fruit, 
which is contained in a covering like the English 
walnut. Before ripe itis soft and quite strin- 
gent, but wher mature the covering opens and 
the nutmeg drops. The berries or nuts ripen at 
periods. Upon the same tree may be found ripe 
and green fruit. The ripe nutmeg is of the same 
form, and is as fully aromatic as the fruit from 
Sumatra. The foliage is like the pine or the 
hemlock, each leaf having, however, a sharp 
brier or thorn upon each leaf. The fruit grows 
in clusters similar to the cherry, and is indeed 
quite ornamental. This tree can be easily grown 
and will be quite an acquisition, and we trust ere 
long to see it generally cultivated.— Cal. Farmer. 
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Quizzine 4 QuizzeR.—A professional gen- 
tleman of our acquaintance has hanging in his 
room a fine, large, colored engraving of the head 
of a quadruped, vulgarly known as a jackass. 
Not long since, a friend of his dropped in, and 
stopping before the picture, gazed intently upon 
it fur a few moments, and then sung out abrupt- 
ly, and, as he imagined, very wittily : 

“Hallo, doctor, is that your portrait ?” 

“O, no,” replied the doctor, “that’s simply 
a looking glass.” 

he ‘anxious inquirer” suddenly discovered 
that he had some business down the street and 
depasted.— NV. Y. Picayune. 





Jester’s Picnic. 


In egy lately, a number of ladies being 
present, ® young man proposed a con 

which he said he had read in the papers att™s 
this: “ When is a lady not a lady. Then 
was a pause. “ Give it up,” said all around, 
when, to the infinite horror of the whole 4 
the querist exclaimed : “When she’s litte 
buggy!” Nobody laughed ; some were demure 
some indignant, and some no doubt inclined (4 
scratch the [—: face a little. He was dig. 
appointed. mbling in his —s he pulled 
out @ paper, which consulting for a moment, he 
ejaculated, “O, I beg your pardon, ladies - I 
made a mistake. The answer is, ‘When she’s 
a little sulky” I knew it was some sort of g 
carriage.” a 
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A few years ago, when Billy Button was in 
his “ troubles,” a young lawyer was examinin 
him as to how he made the mare go so fast. He 
got Billy down to about three thousand dollars 
when the attorney put on a severe, scrut 
face and exclaimed, with much self-complacency 
“Now sir, E want you to tell this court and jy. 
he you used those three thousand dollars,” 

utton put on one of his serio-comic faces (and 
he can make a face), winked at the audience 
leered at the judge and exclaimed: “ The law. 
yers got that!" he judge and audience were 
immediately uti’ with laughter. The coun. 
sellor, finding that he was meddling with edged 
tools, was glad to let the comedian go off the 
stand. a 

“ Bill, did you ever go to sea ?” 

“T guess I did. Last year, for instance, I 
went to see a red-headed gal ; but I only called 
once.” 

“Why so ?” 

“Cause her brother had an unpleasant habit 
of throwing boot-jacks at people.” 

“Perhaps he was crazy ?”’ 

“No doubt of it ; he asked me to take oysters 
once, and then left me to foot the bill. Now, no 
man in his right mind, you know, would do 
anything so absurd as that.” 

“Of course not.” 

6 Bais Bob, whistling “‘ Green grows the rushes 
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An attache of one of the Chicago papers was 
recently passing into one of the places of public 
amusement in that city, when the ticket man 
called for his card. “I belong to the press, sir,” 
was the answer. ‘ How do I know that?” 
quoth the ticket man; “show me the docnu- 
ments.” Hereupon the attache pulled off his 
hat, and emptied on the desk a lot of uncollect- 
ed bills, scraps of articles, etc. “ O, that'll do!” 
said the man of tickets, “ you can pass wherever 
I tend—walk in.” 

“ Mrs. Jones,” said a gentleman, one day last 
summer, when railroad accidents were so numer- 
ous, to a lady whose husband was a brakesman, 
“ Mrs. Jones, do you not feel worried about Mr. 
Jones while he is on the cars, in view of the 
es accidents that are now daily occurring ?” 

* No, not at all,” replied the contented lady, 
“ for if he is killed I know I shall be paid for it, 
because Mr. Williams got forty dollars for his 
cow that was run over by the cars a few days 
since.” i et 

Not many months ago, a “ Friend,” who re- 
joiced in the name of Comfort, paid his de- 
voirs toa young and attractive Quaker widow, 
named Rachel H—. Either her griefs were too 
new, or her lover too old, or from some other 
cause, his offer was declined ; whereupon a Qua- 
ker friend remarked that it was the first modern 
instance he had known where “ Rachel refused 
to be comforted.” The anecdote is remarkable 
as being the first Quaker pun on record. 
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A Sensible Will.—The following is the copy 
of a will left by a man who chose to be his own 
lawyer : 

“This is the last will ard testimony of me, 
John Thomas. I give all my things to my re- 
lations, to be divided among them the best way 
they can. 

“N. B. If anybody kicks up a row, or makes 
any fuss about it, he isn’t to have anything.” 

“Signed by me, Joux Tomas.” 
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The difference between a Scruple and a Dram.— 
This was well defined this morning, when my 
uncle Joshua invited a country cousin from 
Stoneham to join him in a glass of punch. 

“T have scruples,” said the cousin. 

“1 have a dram,” responded my uncle. 

The scruples went one way—the drams in quite 
a different direction. 


When Voltaire wrote his tragedy of ‘‘ Mero- 
pe,” he called up his servant one morning, at 
three o’clock, and gave him some verses to car- 
ry immediately to the Sieur Panlin, who was to 

rform the tyrant. His man alleged it was the 

r of sleep, and that the actor might not like 
to be disturbed. “Go, I say,” replied Voltaire, 
“tyrants never sleep.” 

Some one who is posted up in musical biogra- 
phy, says, “ ‘Lhe man who plays at once upon a 
trump of fame and the horn of a dilemma got 
his first idea of music on hearing a haycock crow 
while he was tying a knot in a cord of wood.” 
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